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THE ANTIQUE BUG 
THIS EXAMPLE IS 
IN CAST IRON, AND 
WAS MADE FOR USE 
AS A BOOT JACK 








Price, 50 (ents 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION for COLLECTORS & AMATEURS 


YOLUME TWO NUMBER SIX 
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Buy from Your Ancestors : 


“Henceforth I shall purchase antiques— # 


Said a recent client: 
HEN I set up a home, fifteen years 
ago, if I had begun furnishing it with 
antiques instead of with new furni- 
ture, I should, in many ways, be better oft 
today. 

“For one thing, as my taste and knowledge 
improved, I should have kept gaining also in 
satisfaction. And not only that; while I was 
enjoying the benefit of their use, my belong- 
ings would have been steadily increasing in 
money value. 

“But, instead, the so-called ‘stylish’ furni- 
ture that I was proud of fifteen years ago I 
now realise to be commonplace, hybrid stuff. 
At a sale it would be classed as second-hand 
goods and would bring corresponding prices. 


: Sell to Posterity 


the best that I can afford.” 

This man is quite correct in his thinking, 
Of course, not every antique piece that he 
might have acquired fifteen years ago would 
please him today. There are antiques and an- 
tiques; and his taste would have grown more 
exacting as his collection enlarged. 

Nevertheless, as he felt the need for change 


and substitution, he could have accomplished — 
them at least without loss—probably, indeed, 9 


with some gain. 

Much, of course, depends upon the advice 
that one follows. But the principle is sound 
that antiques wisely purchased assure not 
only esthetic pleasure, but the serenity that — 
abides in any sound investment. 


I. SACK, 8 (harles Street, Boston, Mass. 


(MEMBER of the AMERICAN ANTIQUE DEALERS AssocIATION) 


J. CORKILL 


[Counci, MemBeER BritisH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ AssociaATION] 


Has One of the Most Representative Stocks of 
Genuine er in England 


VAL Manocany DINING 
TABLEs on cabriole and 
club legs, of the Goddard type. 


Sipe TABLEs with drawers on 
carved and plain cabriole legs 
in oak and mahogany. 


AN INTERESTING RUSHLIGHT 
Ho per in oak, with table, on 
threaded pole stand, for ad- 
justment of height. 4 museum 
piece. 

ScotcH WEAVERS’ RuSHLIGHT 
Ho .pbers in iron, to hang from 
beam or rafter. 


SMALL RusHLIGHT HOLDERS 
for table use. 


Collectors’ Specimens in Oak: 
An exceedingly fine James I 
period (1603-1625) Canopy 
Bed with open cut posts. 

A Tudor period Octagonal 
Table with folding top and 
carved rails. 

Stuart period Armchairs in 
walnut and oak, with twisted 
rails. 


Oak Tinder Boxes. 

Carved and plain oak Bible 
Boxes and Coffers. 

A rare circular Screen-Settle in 
oak, panelled back and boxseat, 
A trefoil-top Cricket Table in 
oak. 


Beautiful Old English Silver, Glass and China 
ROCK FERRY, BIRKENHEAD, ENGLAND 


Telephone: Rock Ferry 198 
Telegrams: ANTIQUES, BIRKENHEAD 


AMERICAN TRADE BUYERS 
SPECIALLY CATERED T0 


Io minutes from Liverpool 





20 minutes from Chester ff 
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KOOPMAN 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
THE LEADING ANTIQUE HOUSE OF 


BOSTON 


ieee HE niceties of a cultivated taste in 
ey lee? early America were usually satisfied 
by importations from abroad. Today 
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VE a cosmopolitan appreciation of an- 
tiques will lead to the combination of harmo- 
nious elements representing different nations 
and diverse periods. 

Messrs. Koopman’s selection of antiques 
offers an epitome of English, Continental, and 
American markets. A few hours devoted to its 
inspection will reveal items of individuality 
such as would hardly reward months of travel. 

@Colleéors who have observed the effeé& on 
prices of the tendency to colle by fad rather 
than by judgment will be agreeably surprised at 
the conservative valuations here placed on ob- 
jects of permanent worth and intrinsic beauty. 


ES 


18 BEACON Street 


BOSTON Telephone, Haymarket 632 MassacHUSETTS 
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The AMERICAN ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


President, Brooks Reep; Vice-Presidents, CHartes L. Cooney, Puitip FLayperman, I. Sack 


Treasurer, Harry G. Sotomon; Secretary, Joun H. Enricut 


’ ‘HE above Association has been formed for the pur- 


pose of bringing dealers and general purchasers of 


antiques into such co-operative relationship as shall assist 
in eliminating traffic in fraudulent examples, and shall 


serve, in other ways,to promote mutually beneficial under- 
oe aaa si 


standing and confidence. 


Bona fide dealers are invited to apply for membership to 


LOUIS JOSEPH, 


Chairman Membership Committee, 


147 TREMONT STREET, Boston 





SALE of EARLY AMERICAN & COLONIAL 
FURNITURE & HOUSEHOLD WARES 






from the (ollection of Mr. Theodore Offerman of New York (ity 


CHAIRS: As notable a collection as has ever been 
gathered for auction sale in New York, includes 
fine examples of the earliest type of Comb-Back, 
Hoop-Back, Fan-Back, and Extension-Comb- 
Back Windsor Chairs; Ladder or Slat-Back 
Chairs, including the rare six-slat variety; an 
almost unique Carver Chair from Nutting’s Iron- 
works house, and various chairs of types illus- 
trated in Nutting’s “Furniture of the Pilgrim 
Century.” 


CHESTS: Old-time painted, Bridal and Dower 
Chests of the Pennsylvania Dutch. CUP- 
BOARDS: Corner types displaying the rare Shell 
or Sunburst Decoration. 

PIANOS: With cases in style of Duncan Phfye. 
TABLES: Both large and small and in a variety 
of woods. DESKS: with slant tops and interest- 
ingly fitted cabinets. EARLY SILVER, GLASS, 
CHINA, and characteristic FURNITURE from 
a Southern estate. 


Date of Sale DECEMBER 13 (Afternoon) 


Free View from December 8 


AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 


Madison Avenue Block between 56th 8 57th Streets 


Entrance at 30 East 57th Street 


New YorRK 


























| Do Your Christmas Buying at Keller's 
















Gift giving is a burden when gift choosing becomes 
a weary quest 


But when Keller has ransacked the world for you, 
gift choosing becomes a process of wondering delight 


Is It for the House? , ¢ ¢ ¢ 


MALL tables can never be too many: It’s much the same with lamps. By night 
tables just the size for alampanda_ they give illumination, by day their shades 
F book; tables that fit snugly beside give the needed spot of color. There can 
the sofa; tables that fold up and hide never be too many—tall ones, short ones, 
away except at tea time: they come in _ large ones and tiny ones, in every imaginable 
a variety of woods and are an ever-wel- material and of every imaginable shape. 
come gift. And for popping corn or toasting marsh- 
Beside the fireplace nowadays an oak mallows or just toasting your toes on a frosty 
chest makes a fine box for wood. And night, there is nothing so comfortable as a low 
there are painted chests and brass-cov-_ slipper chair. 
ered chests. as well. 


Is It for the Table? +e 4 
\ SET of four Sheffield candlesticks In this colorful age, .too, people are using 








offers a table decoration that is brightly decorated eighteenth-century china 

equally acceptable for the side- designs in preference to simple white pat- 
board. Small dishes for nuts, olives, pre- terns. And there is colored and engraved 
serves, come in silver, porcelain and glass. Bohemian glass that glows beautifully by 
There is no end to their usefulness. candlelight. 


Ts It to Be Personal? ¢ ¢ ¢ 





quaint design are sure of apprecia-_ cases, fans, are here from the finest makers 
tion. Or try an old-time, sentimen- of olden times and of today, and a thousand 
= ah box fitted with a modern pow- dainty trifles spread their fascinations. 
er puff. 


Be bags in jewelled colors and Odd toilet glasses, hand mirrors, vanity 


re eek 216-224 South Ninth St. 
waxcaurmne Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


JOURNEY TO KELLERS 








Write for our WEDDING ANNIVERSARY and Hotipay Girt Book “A” 
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ON FREE PUBLIC EXHIBITION FROM 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER TWENTY-NINTH 


THE 
WILBUR J. COOKE 


COLLECTION | 


PHILADELPHIA 


EARLY AMERICAN 
& ENGLISH FURNITURE 


INCLUDING SPECIMENS BY 


DUNCAN PHYFE & SAVERY 


Stiegel and Sandwich Glass 
Needlework Pictures and Samples 
18th Century English Sheffield Plate 







WALNUT HIGHBOY :: MADE BY 
WILLIAM SAVERY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA 1760 






Decorated American Trays 
Early Staffordshire and Lowestoft 







Finest Specimens Extanrof 
Oxtp AMERICAN FurRNITURE 


INCLUDING 
Highboys, desks, 
secretaries, tables, 
corner-cabinets, 
chairs, foot-stools, 
hooked rugs, mir- 
rors and giran- 
doles, many from 
private colle¢tions. 


Prices, with photographs, will 
be sent on application. . 


An Especially Fine Gathering of 
18th Century American and 
English Mirrors 






Early Colored Lithographs by Currier 
and 
The Family Portraits by Rembrandt Peale, 
Sully, Copley, Stewart and Others 






To Be Sold by Auction 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday Afternoons 
Friday Afternoon and Evening 
December Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth 
At Two-Thirty and Eight-Fifteen 








CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST 








THE 
ANDERSON GALLERIES 


[MircHELL KENNERLEY, President] 
PARK AVENUE AND FIFTY-NINTH STREET 


NEW YORK 







The ROSENBACH COMPANY 
1320 WALNUT STREET Philadelphia 









Note:—By special arrangement, pieces will be shown at our New 
York Galleries, 273 Mapison AVENUE. 












































In Old ACew York 


THE FOUR ANTIQUE SHOPS 
of Kighth Street east of Fitth Avenue 


suggest that you buy for Christmas, gifts of enduring 
beauty and value. They offer charming and in- 
expensive pieces as well as rare, collec- 
tors’ examples in furniture, Glass, 
Fewelry, Hooked Rugs, Pew- 
ter, €t6.: Ete. 





arte 


LENT & O’BRIEN | THE NAYAN SHOP | 
eAmerican & Old World American 
Antigues A. ntigues 
9 €ast EIGHTH STREET | 13 East EIGHTH STREET 


act Cg ps ne § Cae 








— ™7 “—" 
A. K. DRESSER | SIDNEY &. POWER. 
Early American American 
Antiques Antiques _- 


11 East EIGHTH STREET | 17 East EIGHTH STREET 
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These shops are all located in OLD New York (ity 


houses, in the picturesque and historically signif- 
icant WASHINGTON SQUARE DISTRICT 






















Christmas Gift Suggestions 


from Jordan M arsh Antique ‘Room 


Sought-For Pieces of Over 4oo Patterns of 
Early Maple Old Sandwich Glass 


Low Post Beds Sets of Goblets 
High Post Beds Saucle Dishes 
Sets of Chairs Cake Plates 
Bureaux rn Candy Jars 
Desks... Cup Plates 


FURNITURE 
Tables — svupisc = =Comports 






















Prices from 1.50 t0 300.00 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


























(Christmas Preparations at 


The Sundial Shop 


Have meant the arranging of an entire building for the better 
display of things that are a delight in giving because they are 
a joy to receive. 

Bennington ware, Copper-lustre, Lowestoft, Windsor Fur- 
niture, Flasks, some rare pieces of colored Sandwich Glass— 
including amber and blue— pairs of colored Sandwich Glass 
Candlesticks, Decorated Pottery, Stoneware Jars suitable for 
flower holders or for lamp bases, selected examples of tinted New 
Jersey Glass, Hooked Rugs, Pennsylvania Linen Door Towels, 
—are included in the present offerings. 

More than ever, the rooms of The Sundial Bhop extend to 
visitors cherished opportunity for leisurely choice in an environ- 
ment that is in itself an aid to judgment. 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 


873 Mapison AVENUE, NEw York City 





Banjo CLocxs—Several good Willards, some restored, some in original condition. All | 
warranted in running order. $100 to $350. 
Desxks—Walnut, maple and birch, in original and restored condition. Some have excep- 
tional cabinets. $125 to $350. 
MartuHa WasHINGTON CHaiR—Mahogany grooved arms, original condition. $150. 
SHERATON E1cut-Lec Sora—Inlaid, original condition, $350; another $300; another $250. 
Carp TaBLES—AIll types, from $50 up. 
Mrrrors—Gilt, Chippendale, convex. 
| 
| 





Su1p Mope_s—Any size from 15 inches to 6 feet long. 
Rusu Seat Cuairs—Single, pairs, and sets of six, all in fine condition. $15 to $20 each. 





BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street, BOSTON 























VERY book listed below is, in one way 
or another, specially worth consider- 
ing either for addition to one’s own 

library or as a seasonable gift. Frederick 
Litchfield’s History of Furniture, for exam- 
ple, will serve a highly useful purpose for 
the collector who wishes to be informed of 
the national and chronological relationships 
of his acquisitions. At the same time there 
could be no more appropriate gift for the 


For the (ollector’s Library tn 1923 








library. 


ett FF 


young couple beginning housekeeping than 
The Next-to-Nothing House; or for any one 
building or refurnishing than The Practical 
Book of Furnishing. Cornelius’ study of 
Duncan Phyfe is a scholarly monograph, 
the first of its kind devoted to an early 
American craftsman. The other books have 
been sufficiently long before the public to 
have justified their place in the collector’s 


Any of These Books May Be Ordered Direct 


Jrom ANTIQUES 


For suggestions in other fields write to the Book Department 


An ILLusTRATED History or Fur- 
niTURE. By Frederick Litchfield. 


$12.50. 


A revised edition of the well-known and com- 
prehensive book published some years since. 

It begins with furniture and furnishings in 
Egypt and in Greece, and traces their use 
through the succeeding centuries, in both Eu- 
rope and the Orient, to the present time. 

Over 400 illustrations, chronologically ar- 
ranged throughout the text, add to the interest 
of the book, and make it invaluable as a work 
of reference. 


- 


Tue Grass Cottector. By Maclver 
Percival. $2.50. 


Mr. Percival has written of glass collecting 
from a distinétly English viewpoint, but many of 
the pieces which he illustrates are the direct pro- 
totypes of American glass, and, as such, should 
be familiar to collectors in this country. 


+ 


Cueck List or Earty AMERICAN 
BottLes AND F asks. By Stephen 
Van Rensselaer. $3.00. 


American history as shown by the designs on 
glass bottles. The book is full of carefully de- 
scribed illustrations; and contains much valua- 
ble and hitherto unpublished material on early 
American glass makers and manufacturers. 


Tue Next-to-Notuinec House. By 
Alice Van Leer Carrick. $2.50. 


Full of illuminating details of the trials, tribu- 
lations, and triumphs encountered in furnishing 
the various rooms of a house once the abode of 
Daniel Webster. 

There are many illustrations of the things that 
went into the making of this quaint house; and 
much wise counsel and good taste will be uncon- 
sciously assimilated by whomsoever joins this 
personally conducted tour, by the author of 
Co.tector’s Luck. 


+ 


Tue PracticaL Book or FuRNISH- 
ING THE SMALL HOwSE AND APART- 
MENT. By Edward S. Holloway. 
$6.50. 


The appropriate furnishings for the modest 
and inexpensively equipped cottage, the smart 
city apartment, and the pretentious country 
house, are here successively treated in an easy 
and readable manner. 

The illustrations are of things which may eas- 
ily be found in the open market today. 


- 


Home Lire 1n Cotoniat Days. By 

Alice Morse Earle. $2.50. 

A reprint of one of the best books dealing with 
American customs and traditions. 

To really understand the first settlers in New 
England—their furnishings as well as their out- 
look—one must read and reread this book. 


FURNITURE OF THE PiLGRimM CEN- 
tury. By Wallace Nutting. $15.00. 


Mr. Nutting has taken up the subject of fur- 
niture from the viewpoint of the early settler in 
New England. 

Here are no ornate mahogany or rosewood 
pieces, but those simple and sturdy ones of pine 
and maple that our forefathers made and used, 
and which still may be found in out-of-the-way 
places. 

There are over 1000 pictures in 1500 pages, 
which make this book the authoritative work of 
reference on seventeenth century furniture. 


» 


FuRNITURE MASTERPIECES OF Dun- 
cAN Puyre. By Charles O. Cor- 
nelius. $4.00. : 


Duncan Phyfe may be considered the first of 
our cabinet-makers whose work is distinély 
American in style. The reader of this book will 
learn much of the growing tendency to individ- 
ual self-expression—so noticeable in the work of 
Phyfe and his contemporaries—that was domi- 
nant in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Beautifully illustrated and printed. 


+ 


American Winpsors. By Wallace 

Nutting. $1.50. 

A handbook for collectors. Every known type’ 
of the Windsor chair in America is here illus- 
trated and discussed in a book that slips easily 
into the pocket. 









ANTIQUES :: Book Department :: 683 ATtantic AvenuE, BOSTON 
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«Motor to FLUSHING 
to Select Your Xmas Gifts 

















TWENTY MINUTES FROM THE 
QUEENSBOROUGH BRIDGE 





We carry a stock of fine things 
which ha’ surprised even 
the most critical 





I have reserved this space to wish all my 
Patrons and Friends a 





Christmas Gifts 


(locks, Tea Sets,-MGrrors,Old Painted 
Trays,and many other (hoice Pieces 





Very Merry and Happy Xmas 


and a 
Prosperous New Year 


with many thanks for their kindnesses. 


FRED J. PETERS 


384-6 Broapway (Murray Hill), F.usuine, LI. 


TELEPHONE, FLUSHING 0554-W 









QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


Telephone, Rockland 652-R 
-ACCORD, ACASSACHUSETTS 


Inland State Road—half way between PLymoutu and Boston 












— 


cm) STOWELL S |e 


Imported French (lock Set 





























Brooks REED GALLERY, Inc. 











Clock Department Other Imported 19 ARLINGTON STREET 
on Second Clocks &@ Clock Sets 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Floor , eye $40 to $200 


put 


Any tou es 




















Clock Case is of white marble artistically mounted with gilt bronze 
and stands 18% in. high. Fitted with 8-day hour and half hour, striking, 
French pendulum movement, rose garland porcelain dial with gold 
serpentine hands. Urn shape side ornaments are of white 

marble to match clock, 12 in. high. Price, complete set, $ 125. OO 












24 WINTER ST., BosTON 
“ Fewelers for 100 years” 



































BERNSTEIN 
Norwalk, (Conn. 


FurnitureW hichWillLive: Which 
You, and Generations after You, 
Will Enjoy 


IECES beautiful in line, sound in work- 

manship, and in the be&t taste of the 
beSt periods: hence certain to grow in 
value and utility from decade to decade. 
Also rare china, glass, silver. 


At prices that can not be matched by metropolitan dealers. 


PieasE Nore: I Carry No Reproductions, no recon- 
structions, no tinkered pieces, no late Empire nor 
Victorian pieces—in short, nothing which will not 
harmonize with the early American and Georgian 
periods at their best. 


D. A. BERNSTEIN 


205 WESTPORT AVE., NORWALK, CONN. 


Telephone, Norwak 998 (On the Boston Post Road) 
































EDITH RAND*#ANTIQUES 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


161 West 72ND StrREET, New York City 


For the (onvenience of (hristmas Shopping, suggests: 


In Late 
Sheraton 
Tradition 


THIS DAINTY 
CHAIR is notable 
for the thoughtful- 
ness of its design, in 
which the curves of 
a carved drapery art- 


fully soften the lines 
of the back. 


The vigor, yet deli- 
cacy of its workman- 
ship throughout is worthy of highest praise. 








We offer an exhibit of many floors of furniture, textiles, and 
objects of art calculated to meet the widest possible range of 
requirement, from that of the collector seeking the unique spect- 
men to that of architect and decorator whose problem requires 
the assembling of many superior examples from a given period. 


GINSBURG &5: LEvy 
The (Colony Shop 


397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 




















Formerly AMSTERDAM SHOPS 








Priced, $1.00 to $5.00 

Salt cellars and small dishes for 
nuts, olives, radishes, etc. Keg- 
shaped pitcher, twisted handle, in 
glass. 

Pale blue-green glass compote. 
Staffordshire dog with lustre spots. 














“VERMONT BEAUTIFUL.” 


Priced, $5.00 to $10.00 


Brass candlesticks. Ginger jars 
for small lamp bases. 
Four blue-glass finger bowls. 
Snuff box with hunting scene. 


Group of Staffordshire dogs. 


OPEN EVERY WEEK DAY. NOTHING WILL BE SOLD 


Priced, $10.00 to $25.00 

Small Chippendale mahogany 
mirror. Sage-green Hitchcock chairs 
(2). Pair amber salts. Wrought-iron 
andirons. Sandwich glass lamps 
(wired). Bristol lattice compote. 
Much fine old pewter. 


WALLACE NUTTING 
CONSULTANT ON EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


AUTHOR OF “FURNITURE OF THE PILGRIM CENTURY, “‘WINDSOR HANDBOOK” 
LECTURER ON KINDRED SUBJECTS 


Priced above $25.00 
Maple splat-back chair. Fan- 
back Windsor (maple). Historical 
chintz for framing. Pair milk- 
white dolphin candlesticks (per- 
fect). Pewter screw-top can. Vic- 
torian needlework picture. 


Since duplicates do not occur, a personal call is advised. The above items are but few from an unusually 
comprehensive and attractive stock of antiques and their decorative accessories. 


MR. NUTTING ALSO MAINTAINS A FREE AND REMARKABLY COMPLETE EXHIBIT OF 
PILGRIM CENTURY FURNITURE AT FRAMINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 


— 





























































A thousand and one attics ransacked each 
year! One year it may be more; another, a 
trifle less; but, in the past eighteen turns of the 
annual calendar, I have been in and out of fully 
eighteen thousand attics, in a district where 
some of the earliest New England settlements 
wereestablished and where they grew into pros- 
perous communities, housing treasures from 
every world corner whose ports were accessi- 
ble to adventurous New England seamen. 


Thus I have acquired many interesting and 
valuable things, an unusual store of experi- 
ence, and, at the same time,—something 
rarer than either of the others,— a reputa- 
tion for generous dealing that normally brings 
me first offerings from those who wish to dis- 
pose of old-time belongings. 


Thataccounts formy being entrusted with the 
sale of theremarkable Ipswich Church Silver.* 
And, often, when a collector is seeking some- 
thing quite special in a hurry, 
it enables me to give him sur- 
prisingly prompt and valuable 
assistance. Meanwhile I main- 






x 








*See AnTIQUES for November, p. 196. 








BURNHAM’S CHATS with COLLECTORS 


Re 
Ord: 
wan Se Nig ee. 




















IL—A THOUSAND & ONE ATTICS 


tain my notably well-stocked rooms at Ips- 
wich, where I have gathered one of the fines 
collections of antique furniture and household 
wares in America. In the extraordinary va- 
riety here assembled, the searcher for antiques 
will find much that he will covet. 


But the supply of antique hooked rugs to go 
with these things is nearly exhausted; and 
ugly modern factory patterns have largely 
supplanted the woman with a piece of char- 
coal who used to draw designs for the neigh- 


borhood. 


That is why 1 have established a new enter- 
prise. I am, in a way, restoring the woman 
with the charcoal; dut on a large scale to meet 
the need not of a neighborhood but of a nation. 
Today, rug workers may obtain from me bur- 
lap patterns already stamped with reproduc- 
tions and adaptations of the best old designs. 

Below I illustrate four miniature examples. 
There are many others. 
Show them to your dealer 
and ask for BuRNHAM- 
Crart Patrerns. Or write 
direct to me. 

















BURNHAM-CRAFT PATTERNS FOR HOOKED RUGS :: 
PATTERNS, FRAMES, HOOKS, MATERIALS AND DIRECTIONS ARE NOW PROCURABLE 








ASA Sa” 


‘FLORAL, LANDSCAPE, HISTORICAL 











R. W. BURNHAM, IpswicuH, MASSACHUSETTS 


TELEPHONE, 109 IpswicH 
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THE BRIDGE OVER THE WEAR : Owned by Mrs. E. H. Carleton 
A rare pink lustre pitcher by Phillips and Company of 
Sunderland. The marbled surface of the pitcher is ac- 
complished by dabbling the wet glaze. In this example 
the picture is in black. In some examples it is colored. 
There are several variants of this pitcher. 
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Cobwebs & Dust 


The (over 


[oe antique bug which perambulates the 
cover of this number of ANTIQUES, was, ap- 
propriately enough, discovered on the lower 

Sairway of a deserted New England farmhouse 

whence all and everything but he had long since fled. 

A native quality of iron determination had, it would 

appear, kept him thus long rooted to the abode of old 

association, grimly resolved to undertake no bootless 

modern quest. His discoverer is Mr. Nathaniel L. 

Goodrich of Hanover, New Hampshire. 

As to when and where this extraordinary insect 
was produced, no interior or exterior mark bears evi- 
dence. Others of the genus are, however, known. If 
memory serves, there is one somewhere among the 
collections of the Historical Society at Marblehead. 
But it is understood that no naturalist has as yet 
given it a scientific denomination. In the temporary 
absence of the Attic’s Latin dictionary, it seems un- 
wise to attempt to supply this omission. Yet it may 
be safe to suggest that, when a correct Latin name is 
devised, it should include some genitive allusion to 
Achilles, a hero whose point of vulnerability must 
have rendered him singularly susceptible to the 
attacks of fauna such as this. 


Sailing under False (olors 


Rumours ofa fraudulent Benjamin Franklin cup- 
plate have, for some time past, been rife among col- 
lectors and dealers. Mysterious denizens of obscure 
old homesteads have (here and there) appeared offer- 
ing for sale this plate as an unexpected treasure 
trove. 

How often the exchange has taken place is not re- 
corded. It will not take place many times in the 
_ future, if those who are interested in cup-plates will 
take a little time to examine the two photographs 
here offered for comparison. They come to ANTIQUES 








through the courtesy of Mr. Walter B. Brockway of 
Portland, Maine, and are reproduced in full size for 
easy identification. 


cA Rogues Gallery for Glass 


THE first plate—that on the left—is the genuine 
Benjamin Franklin, in clear glass. The second—that 
on the right—is the spurious plate, in blue glass. 
Spurious plates in clear glass also occur. If encoun- 
ered, they may be identified by the same outward 
marks as those which characterize the spurious 
blue. 

‘Placed side by side, the genuine and the spurious 
plates display obvious differences. In some respects 
the maker of the imitation mould did his wor:.. rather 
too well. Every element in his detail is hard and dis- 
tinct, sharply differentiated from the background, 
instead of seeming to merge with it as is the case in 
the original. Hence the original offers implication of 
much detail which is either lacking in the copy or is 
quite wrongly interpreted by the copyist. For ex- 
ample, just above the paddle box in the original ap- 
pear a walking-beam and a smoke funnel. In the copy 
these become an extraordinary looking T-shaped 
platform, surmounted by what appears to be a huge 
bell, floating in space. 

The complication of shrouds, stays, ropes, and 
various rigging which, in the original plate, is so well 
suggested as to both material and position, is reduced 
in the copy to a series of rigid lines, in which masts 
and ropes are of equally unyielding massiveness. The 
treatment of the waves in the two examples exhibits, 
in the one case, care; in the other, feeble approxi- 
mation. 

The flat and uninteresting finish of the glass sur- 
face in the spurious example, the coarseness of the 
rope border and of the stippling, the absence of a 
proper seating for the bottom of a cup, and, perhaps 
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most evident of all, the substitution of block letters 
for finely shaded characters, are further indices of 
illegitimacy. Two others, which are apart from the 
demongtrative capabilities of the engraving, are the 
inferior quality of the glass in the matter of color 
and of ringing responsiveness when struck. 

Some whispers regarding a spurious Henry Clay 
have reached the Attic. But they have not, as yet, 
been supported by tangible evidence. In the case of 
the Henry Clay, it is to be remembered that the 
genuine plate occurs in some variety. Judgment as to 
the validity of examples encountered will, therefore, 
have to depend mainly upon considerations of the 
treatment of the medallion head, and the character 
and quality of the glass. 


Direét Aid to (olleétors 


Wuart with the issuing of spurious examples on the 
one hand, and the sky rocketing of the market for 
rarities on the other, cup-plate collecting, as a really 
serious and careful avocation, seems in a fair way to 
suffer demoralization. To prevent any such misfor- 
tune Mr. Brockway is exerting himself to the utmost. 
In addition to such immediate service to the cause 
as is represented in the supplying of the Benjamin 
Franklin photographs, he has proposed to undertake 
other responsibilities. These he outlines in a letter 
which is herewith permanently tacked to the Attic 
wall for the benefit of whomsoever it may concern. 
Mr. Brockway’s address is appended to his letter so 
that further reference to him may be direct. 








Fig. 7 — BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Cup-PLaTE (genuine) 
The popularity of historical cup-plates has encouraged the production of fraudulent imitations. The genuine Benjamin Franklin plate is here shown, and 
beside it, a recent imitation, which has deceived some collectors. 





—, 





And here is the letter: 
To the Editor of ANTIQUES: 


My collection of pressed glass cup-plates has been on ex. 
hibition in the Maine Historical Society during the sum. 
mer just past. Some of the collectors throughout New Eng. 
land who have seen this collection have expressed the wish 
that there might be established some means by which col. 
lectors could readily exchange cup-plates amongst them. 
selves, or, at any rate, exchange information concerning 
them. : 

This idea has become important because of the counter. 
feit Benjamin Franklin cup-plate that has recently been 
put upon the market. If there had been a mailing lig 
somewhere, all the collectors and dealers on that list could 
have been notified within a few days after the discovery 
of the counterfeit, and all of the money spent for it by 
dealers and collectors might have been saved. 

In view of the necessity that some one start any move- 
ment, I am ready, for the time being, to take on the work 
involved in caring for such a registry of collectors and 
dealers of pressed glass cup-plates, in the hope that out of 
this beginning may grow a movement which will further 
popularize the collecting of these beautiful pieces of glass, 
and may likewise serve to keep collectors from unduly in- 
flating prices by bidding against one another. 

Therefore, if you find it possible to publish this sugges- 
tion, I shall be glad to have collectors and dealers send their 
names and addresses to me for the beginning of such a 
registry. Out of this it is possible there may grow some 
action that will ke useful to us all. 


Very truly yours, 
W. B. Brockway, 
P. O. Box 108, 
Portland, Maine. 
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Fig. 2— A Recent Imitation 
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13. Princess de Lamballe. 
m| 14 Countess de Neuilly. 
. M. Gerard. 

16. Duke de Polignas. 


17. Countess d’ Artois. 








Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1853, by WILLIAM JAY, and WILLIAM Il. ——— in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States, in 
nnsylvania. 


and for the Eastern District of Pe: 


FRANKLIN AT THE CourT OF FRANCE 


7 


From the wood cut key to the personages represented in the large steel engraving. Originally issued as part of the prospectus, advertising the publication 
of this well known work by William Overend Geller of London, after the painting by Baron Jolly of Brussels. 


Benjamin Franklin, Diplomat 





Ir is an odd coincidence that brings Benjamin 
Franklin so prominently into the Attic this month, 
—to the exclusion, indeed, of virtually everything 
and everybody else. But apparently, his is an infinite 
variety which, like Cleopatra’s, custom cannot stale. 
In one case he comes as a ship on a cup-plate, in 
another as a lion in a drawing room. Such diversity 
should preclude his being a bore in the Attic. The 
manner of his second apparition is this:— 

In Books—Old and Rare in ANTIQUEs for Septem- 
ber * the mention of the engraving “Franklin at the 
Court of France” has brought from Mr. Benjamin A. 
Jackson, of Providence, an amplifying letter which 
belongs to the Attic circle. 

After observing that the engraving, either in black 
and white or in the limited hand-colored edition, is 
fairly familiar to the public, Mr. Jackson suggests 
that probably few have seen the prospectus. Photo- 
graphs of two of the six pages of this pamphlet Mr. 
Jackson has enclosed with his letter. One shows the 
title-page; the other the wood-block key to the per- 
sonages depicted in the larger engraving. The latter 
is here reproduced. | 

Mr. Jackson goes on to say: “The other four pages 
give short sketches of the celebrities illustrated, whose 
names are shown at the right of the picture. We learn 

*Page 126. 


from these sketches that the Countess Diana Polig- 
nac (No. 8) was selected as the most beautiful woman 
of the Court at Versailles, to place a crown ‘of laurel 
on Franklin’s head, and to imprint two kisses on each 
cheek. 

“The Princess de Lamballe (No. 13), granddaughter 
of Louis XIV and superintendent of the Queen’s 
household, here represented as honoring the repre- 
sentative of trans-oceanic republicanism, was shortly 
to suffer a terrible fate at the hands of the Revolu- 
tionary republicans of her own country. She was 
murdered with atrocities equal to those of the-wild- 
est savages.” 

These atrocities the prospectus describes with a 
measure of grewsome detail that will scarcely bear 
repetition. Perhaps, however, the dreadful recital 
helped sell the engraving in which the Princess is per- 
petuated, forever fair and forever young, happily 
bearing her floral tribute to a simple and straight- 
forward greatness, the more admired because the less 
understood. 

As for the accuracy of thelikenesses. The prospectus 
States that “the portraits are copied from the orig- 
inals at Versailles, and that the interior of the Pal- 
ace, including draperies, furniture, and architectural 
details is faithfully reproduced.” 

As issued the engraving occurred in four grades, 
which should be borne in mind. These were: plain 
prints, India prints, colored copies and artist’s proofs. 
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Construction of Early American Furniture 
Il. Eighteenth (entury Types 


By Racuet C. Raymonp 


was, during the seventeenth century, little enjoyment 

of what may be characterized as domestic luxury. Such 
furniture as was owned by the Colonists was devised with a 
view to utilisation rather than to ostentatious adornment 
of the home. It was, therefore, sturdily made, and, while it 
was frequently enough decorated with carving or with de- 
sign in color, or with carving made more effective by means 
of paint and stain, its beauty was rather that of honest 
workmanship than of elegant design. 

With the stabilization of existence which came to the 
Colonies in the eighteenth century, came also prosperity 
which, in its turn, brought fairly general comfort and, in 
numerous instances, a high degree of luxury and magnifi- 
cence. There is some disagreement as to the extent to which, 
during the century, furniture was imported into America 
from abroad. There is reason to believe that earmarks by 
which the casual observer is wont to distinguish between 
English and early American are not altogether trustworthy. 
Some things which are accepted as of local origin were 
probably imported from abroad, and others, to which their 
owners point with pride as imported by prosperous ances- 
tors, were doubtless made at home. 

) The eighteenth century is marked by the coming of 
skilled English wood workers to America. They settled 
wherever the density of population was sufficient to give 
promise of support. Naturally enough, therefore, we shall 
look for the occurrence of the most highly skilled workmen 
in the coastal towns and cities, which, being accessible to 


|: so far as concerns the American Colonies, there 
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SHERATON CHAIR 


Compare opposite page, Fig. 7d. 
Metropolitan Museum Fig. 1d. 


Rhode Island School of Design 





HEpPLEWHITE CHAIR 
Compare opposite page, Fig. 7a. Notice 
the use of glue blocks as shown in 


trade, were first to prosper. Perhaps it would be safer to 
say skilled designers than skilled workmen, for the work- 
manship on rural examples of eighteenth-century furniture 
is characteristically of a high order; whereas, in such cases, 
the designs are seldom distinguished other than by faithful 
adherence to the forms and proportions of worthy pro- 
totypes. 

Of these lesser cabinet makers more should be known, 
more, indeed, may in time be known through the study of 
old documents in the form of diaries, letters, and the ad- 
vertisements in local newspapers and directories. It is in- 
teresting to learn, through inventories and testaments, of 
what items certain persons, at various times, owned by 
way of furniture. It is far more important to learn whence 
these items were secured. For the source of a thing is usu- 
ally of greater moment than is its ownership or its eventual 
disposal. In fact, these latter concerns are of real value 
only as they assist in throwing light on the source, the 
creative beginning, of the thing. 

Correctly to classify and to appraise American furniture 
of the eighteenth century, therefore, we need to know more 
specifically of the men who made it and of the conditions 
under which they worked. For example, to what extent did 
the ships’ carpenters of the ship-building towns turn their 


idle hours to furniture making; and what kind of furniture . 


did they produce? Again, was it, or was it not, a common 


custom for itinerant cabinet makers to tour the country " 


districts and to supply families with furniture made from 
home-grown wood and wrought on the premises to meet 





CuHIPPENDALE CHAIR 
Compare with Fig. rc. Fig. 75 shows 
both slip and plain seat. The former 
is used here. 
Metropolitan Museum 
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occurred in AntIQuES for September, p. 120. 
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Biock-Front ScrutorreE (7750-75) 


specific needs? And again, to what extent, in the South, was 
a cabinet-maker a regular part of any great establishment 
and what kind of service did he perform for his employers? 
Did he make much of the furniture for the mansion house, 
or was this mainly imported from abroad? There is much 
hearsay discussion of these points: but where are the docu- 
ments in the case, and where the pieces whose origin they 
substantiate? 


NOTES* 


I. Period Eighteenth Century (charaéterized by a full knowl- 
edge of the strength of glue, and furniture was designed along 
more comfortable lines, making the cabinet work more 


complicated). 


Ash was used in Windsor chairs. 


III. Joints. 
A. Mortise and tenon (with or without draw pin) continued 


for general use. 


1. Bow back and splat in Chippendale type chairs (Fig. 


Ic). 
2. Flat Stretchers in chairs (Fig. 7a). 


3. Hepplewhite and Sheraton chair backs(Fig. za and 76). 


4. Arms (Fig. 77). 
5. Lid to desk had ends mortised on. 
B. Dovetail. 
1. In drawer but more carefully made (Fig. 3). 
2. Rails between drawers (Fig. 4). 
3. Top dovetailed into sides (Figs. 4 and 6). 


4. Feet on tripod table dovetailed into centre leg (Fig. 77) 


C. Tongue and groove. 


1. Panel—mouldings were usually on frame or in surface 
of panel (Fig. 76), but sometimes were separate. 


2. Rails between drawers in case 
work (Fig. 2). 

3. Bottom to drawer panelled into 
front and sides and back(Fig.3). 

4. Back in case work panelled into 
sides. 

5. Shelves grooved into sides. 


*The discussion of seventeenth century types 


ScRUTOIRE 
Compare Fig. 79 of the plate. 
Metropolitan Museum 


Important materials—walnut (solid and veneer), maple, 
cherry, mahogany (solid and veneer), curly maple, and birch. 


ee 


D. Socket. 


I. 
2. 


3° 


Windsor chair entirely constructed with socket joint, 
Turned stretchers in chairs. 
Finials. 


E. Glue (glue blocks were very important in the eighteenth 
century). 


I Ant WO HD & 


co 


. Groove joint. 

. Glue block attached top to case (Fig. 5). 

. Held panels in place (Fig. 3). 

. Held mirror in place (Fig. 74). 

. Strengthened flush joint with glue block (Fig. 8). 

. Corner blocks strengthened frame of chair (Fig. rd), 
. Attached bracket feet to case (Figs. 2 and 9) (with glue 


blocks). 


. Mouldings glued. 
. Glue block held jig-sawed decoration on Chippendale 


mirror (Fig. 74a and 5). 


F. Miscellaneous. 


I. 





Note especially the foot as shown in Fig. zo. 
Metropolitan Museum 


Drop-leaf tables always had rule joint. 

a. Bracket (Fig. 726). 

b. Leg swinging (Fig. 72d). 

c. Top pivoted card table (Fig. 72a). Hinge (Fig. 7). 
d. Pinned rail (Fig. 72c). 


. Desk tops—slant (Fig. 6). 
. Secretary desk and card table, hinged tops. Hinge 


(Fig. 7). 


. Tip-top table. 
. Veneer (Fig. 73a and 4) and inlay. 
. Tambour doors—narrow strips of wood glued to can- 


vas (Fig. 70). 


. Bed posts screwed to rails with bed bolts (Fig. 78). 
. Glass in cabinet doors attached to mouldings with 


putty (Fig. 2). 

g. Mirrors set in rabbet of frame and 
backed with wood screwed to frame 
(Fig. 14). 

10. Upholstered seats (Fig. 75). 

11. Fronts of case work—cut in one 
piece (Fig. 79). 

a. Serpentine. 

b. Block. 

c. Swell. 

d. Bombé or kettle. 

12. Halved joint in mirror frames (Fig. 
I}, a and 3). : 





CHIPPENDALE CARD TABLE 
Note Fig. 72a, b,c, and d. i 
Courtesy of Augustus W, Clar 
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Tent-Stitch Work 


By Heten Bowen 


N connection with the fashion of collecting tapestries, 
which has been marked in recent years, has come a re- 
vival of interest in the needlework hangings and furni- 

ture covers of the kind sometimes called needle tapestries, 
in which a coarse 
canvas ground is 
entirely covered by 
close-set Stitches of 
woolor silk. In sales 
announcements, 
such items as a 
Charles II panel in 
needlework, a Louis 
XVarmchair in gros 
and petit point and 
a Queen Anne foot- 
Stool in needle point 
appear side by side 
with hangings from 
the French and 
Flemish looms, and 
command similar 
prices. As seen in 
pictures, this kind 
of needlework— 
for all these terms 
are used for just the 
one kind—looks 
much like tapestry, 
but the difference 
between the work 
of the loom and 
that of the needle 
is clear when the 
two products are 
placed side by side. 

The names ap- 
plied to this kind of 
needlework vary 
more than the 
stitches used. nw 
Needle-point is a  Fig.7—TuHe ABsatom PANEL 
term which has re- 
cently become com- 
mon, but it is confusing because it has also long been ap- 
plied to laces made with the needle. It also lacks defining 
power, as it means merely needle-stitch, and is also open to 
objection as an Anglo-French compound. If one insists on 
using French, why not take the French of Paris instead of 
Fifth Avenue, and say point de tapisserie or points comptes? 
These terms are used by Ernest Lefébure in his invaluable 
Broderies et Dentelles, and are both descriptive and exact; 
for the stitches are intended to look like tapestry and are 
measured by the mesh of the canvas on which they are set. 
Petit point is used for the small stitch which crosses one 


earlier. Owned by Mrs. Everett Morss. 





In silk and wool, with painted wax faces. Attributed to the period of Charles II, but possibly 


mesh of the canvas, and gros point for the larger stitch 
which crosses two meshes. 

In English the older terms are canvas work, needle-tapes- 
try, and cushion work, the last a translation of opus pulvi- 
narium, a term 
given in the Middle- 
ages to all thestitch- 
es measured by the 
canvas mesh. Cross- 
stitch is one of these; 
another is an up- 
right stitch com- 
monly called Gode- 
lin stitch; but the 
Stitch most gener- 
ally used is a diag- 
onal, like the first 
half of a cross- 
Stitch, for which the 
English name has 
always been t#ent- 
stitch. All of the 
pieces here illus- 
trated are of tent- 
Stitch, though one 
has some other 
stitches combined 
with it. Tent-stitch 
includes both gros 
and petit point, 
which seem to have 
no equivalent Eng- 
lish names. 

Tent-stitch seems 
to have originated, 
very early, in Asia 
Minor, and to have 
spread from there 
to Europe, perhaps 
during: the Roman 
Empire, perhaps 
later. It was, and 
Still is, used in so 
many countries 
that the origin and date of a piece can be judged only by 
the character of its design; and that has its uncertainties, 
since the work of one period or country influences that of 
another most capriciously. 

This capriciousness is intensified, perhaps, by the fact 
that needlework has been primarily, in all times, a house- 
hold industry. The mistress of one household might cling 
to old patterns while another reached out eagerly for new. 
A foreign bride or a returned traveller might introduce 
Dutch or Italian or French ways into a manor in Devon. 
Royal marriages, it is well known, brought many a foreign 
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of the group of lovely young princesses who practised their 


II was Mary 
In general, the designs for tent-stitch work follow those 


needlework under the watchful eye of Catherine de Medici, 


herself a devotee of the art. 
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Ik with color and design similar to those of Persian silk rugs. Owned by Mr. Frank Gair Macomber 
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Fig. 3 — A PERSIAN Piece 


1on 


Fig. 2— Section oF Lonc Runner 
Spanish or Portuguese wool work. 
*The residence and private art museum of Mrs. “Jack” Gardner of Boston. 
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of the tapestries and other textiles of the same periods and 

Jaces. The pieces pictured here, which were all shown in 
Boston this year at the studio of Miss Amelia Muir Bald- 
win, are good examples of this general rule. 

The Persian piece (Fig. 3) is done in silk. In design and 
coloring it is as like a Persian silk rug as the piece from the 
Caucasus (Fig. 6), also silk, is like the rugs of that region, 
with their mingling of the bold coloring and geometric de- 


signs of Turkey with the floral patterns and colors of 


Persia. The long woolen runner (Fig. 2), of which a portion 
is shown here,is probably Spanish or Portuguese, and in its 
red and green on a mustard ground quite suggests the color- 
ing of one of the rugs of Alpujarras shown in Antiques for 
March, 1922. 

In the Absalom panel (Fig. 7), the design is mainly in 
wool on a silk background, but the faces are made of painted 
wax. Here, too, several other stitches are added to the gros 
and petit point. This piece has been assigned to Charles 
II’s reign (1660-1685), but in costume, coloring and the 
huddled, confused look of the design, as well as its naiveté, it 
more closely resembles Tudor work of the previous century. 





Fig. 4— A Louts. XIV Cuatr Cover 
Softly harmonious colors. Perhaps this chair should be classified as a tran- 
sition piece, since the emphasis on curved lines, and the deep apron suggest 
the Louis XV period, while the high back and the leg stretchers point to 
the previous reign. Owned by Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer. 


Though tent-stitch work was probably made in Europe 
at least from the Middle Ages on, little survives that is 
earlier than the sixeenth century, when it was consider- 
ably used for cushions and hangings, and was worked in 
wool and silk, with gold and silver threads introduced. 
Figure pieces had the drawing and coloring of the tapes- 
tries of the time, or were even more naive. Some pieces were 
symbolic or heraldic. Interlacings of flowering or fruit- 
laden branches were used to frame scenes or heraldic de- 
signs. In A. V. Kendrick’s Book of Old English Embroidery 
occur plates of six pieces of sixteenth-century needle-tap- 
eStries, nearly all of which have interlaced branches. One, 
bearing the monogram of Mary, Queen of Scots, has the 
rose, thistle, and lily in the spaces formed by the interlac- 
ings, except in the centre, in which appears a plain stone 
well-head surmounted by two frogs. One would like to know 
the meaning of that. It has been suggested that it is a pun- 
ning allusion to Bothwell. But why frogs? 

In the seventeenth century, as the use of upholstered 
chairs and settees rapidly increased, tent-stitch was used 
more and more for covers. To accord with dark oak furni- 





Fig. 5 — A Stuart Cuatr Cover (modern copy) 
Bright colors on a dark ground. This type of chair shows mingling of French 
and Flemish influences. Owned by Mrs. James M. Newell. 
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ture of England dark backgrounds with designs in bright 
colors were popular. Sometimes these designs were of small 
flowers thickly scattered on the surface, as in a settee at 
Fenway Court, but others display large flowers and birds, 
such as the one shown here, a modern copy, worked by 
Mrs. James M. Newell, of a Charles II chair in the Metro- 
politan Museum (Fig. 5). 

In France, with the light brown of the native walnut, 
brown or tan grounds with designs in harmonious shades 
of blue, red, green, and yellow prevailed during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. There is a sofa in Fen- 
way Court, worked by the nuns of Rocroi in 1620, with 
these “tapestry colors” in a charming design of oblong 
figure scenes separated by straight-edged floral bands. The 
Louis XIV chair shown here (Fig. 4), one of a pair belong- 
ing to Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, is in somewhat lighter 
shades of the same colors. 

The connection between designs for woven and needle 
tapestries was very close in France, as Louis XIV had an 
embroiderer’s atelier adjoining those of the weavers at 
Gobelin, where the designers were court artists. During 
this reign both materials show the same stateliness of de- 
sign, richness of color, and use of emblems of royal power. 
These characteristics gave way early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the florid curves, the voluptuous Louis XV 

“Loves in a riot of light, 
Roses, and vaporous blue,” 


ee 


as those in turn gave way to the straighter lines, more soph. 
isticated colorings, and delicately fantastic designs of Marie 
Antoinette’s day. She was fond of point de tapisserie, and 
increased its vogue. 

In England, during the eighteenth century, designs fol. 
lowed somewhat the same course. Mythological, pastoral, 
and Chinese scenes, more or less mixed, were popular, 
The vogue for tent-stitch rather waned toward the end 
of the century, however, as satins and brocades gained 
preference as coverings for the spindle-legged furniture of 
the day. : 

In the nineteenth century tent-stitch nearly met a vio- 
lent death in the aniline agonies of “Berlin wool work,” 
and has only lately been revived. Some delightful designs 
in charming coloring are now being produced. 

Tent-stitch was used in all periods for many small ob- 
jects, such as bags, pocket-books, covers for books and 
boxes, and the like. The collector who enjoys picking up 
little things of choice design will find much to interest him 
in this field. If he is desirous of more detailed information 
he will find it in the following books: 


Kendrick, A. V.—Book of Old English Embroidery. 
Pesel, Louisa—Stitches from Eastern Embroidery. 
Head—Lace and Embroidery Collector. 

Lacroix, P.—Arts of the Middle Ages. 

Lefébure, Broderie et Dentelles. 





Fig.6— A Caucasian Piece 


Type similar to Figure 3, but showing the bolder Turkish design and color. Owned by Mr. Macomber 
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Suavine Kir Asout 1804 


All articles except razors are from the collection of the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 


Old Shefheld Razors 


By Henry T. Lummus 


Illustrations from the author’s collection 


HILE the title of this article seems to designate 

\ \) a narrow field, it is not so narrow as might ap- 

pear. There were no American razors, as far as 
known, until about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when some immigrants from Sheffield began to make cut- 
lery in Massachusetts and Connecticut. French, Swiss, Ger- 
man and Swedish razors were uncommon in America before 
the Civil War. English razors marked London or Liverpool 
are sometimes found, but often were really made in Shef- 
field. Nine-tenths of the razors used in America before the 
Civil War were made in Sheffield, England, and bore the 
name or trade-mark of some Sheffield manufacturer. 

Seventeenth-century razors must exist in America, but 
it is difficult for me to ascribe to any razor which I have 
seen a date prior to our Revolutionary War. Possibly there 
was little change in style for many years before that. In fix- 
ing dates, family tradition is of little value; a museum re- 
cently marked a razor as having been carried through the 
Revolution, regardless of the fact that it bore the stamp of 
a Sheffield maker who was not born until 1800. 

The Civil War marks the end of the collector’s interest. 
By that time, the craze for “hollow-ground” razors had 
arisen, and the styles, and often the workmanship, had. be- 
come inferior. Not long afterwards the old-style blade, 
wedge-shaped if looked at from the end, was abandoned in 
favor of the modern, thin-bladed concaved razor, usually 
of German manufacture, which reigned until, in still more 
recent days, the majority of young American men began 
to hoe their faces with “safety” razors—a process that 
bears the same relation to shaving as clam-digging bears to 
dry-fly fishing. No better shaving instrument than a good 
old wedge-shaped razor was ever made. 


By analogy to other antiques, an old razor of good style, 
in proof condition, with the original polish unimpaired by 
grinding, excessive honing, or rust, and with a perfect orig- 
inal handle, is a prize. But such a condition rarely obtains, 
and usually the grinder must be employed to restore the 
blade by removing the rust and grinding out the long bevel 
caused by many years of honing. The collector is fortunate 
if no change of shape has resulted. The advice of barbers or 
grinders must not be relied upon in restoring a razor, for 
most of them are ignorant of periods of blades or handles, 
and, left to their own devices, are likely to return an old 
blade concaved, or, at the best, “‘half-concaved,” and pro- 
vided with a new celluloid handle. 

After the blade has been restored, the handle should be 
cleaned inside and out with a small, stiff brush, soap and 
water, and thoroughly dried. If broken, the handle may 
sometimes be repaired by riveting. Often a good blade will 
be found minus a handle. In such case a handle of the same 
period, taken from some blade which has been concaved or 
worn out, may be attached, care being taken to match the 
rivets. Of course, such composite razors are not esteemed 
as highly as good original specimens. 

Razors with inscriptions of historical or other interest on 
blade or handle, and those which show in blade and handle 
a high quality of workmanship, are preferred by collectors. 
The quality of the steel is of importance, for the true col- 
lector shaves with every razor in his collection. We are told 
that there is no way to discover the quality of the steel by 
the appearance of the blade. Yet in my ignorance of chem- 
istry I cherish the belief—possibly the superstition—that 
opalescent discolorations, and black rust rather than red, 
are favorable signs in an old blade. 
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A. Date 1775. Maker, George Smith & Sons, Sheffield, 1770-1785. Trademark, cross and “ Smith.” Handle, black horn, metal end. 
B. Date 1780. Maker, John Shepherd, Sheffield, 1770-1795. Trademark, crown and “ Wolf.” Inscription, “ Acier fondu.” Handle, bone. 
C. Date 1790. Maker, Staniforth, Parkin & Co., Sheffield, 1785-1800. Trademark, “Parkin.” Inscription, “Acier fondu.” Handle, mottled horn. 


Certain blades are almost invariably worthless, such as 
the late, cheap specimens etched with a full-length por- 
trait of “Washington, Champion of Liberty,” and those 
made by Frederick Reynolds. Razors which have become 
misshapen by wear or deep rust, or which have been muti- 
lated by concaving, are worthless to the collector. Razors 
which bear no maker’s name or trademark are not much 
esteemed. In expressing these opinions, I have regard for 
the judgment of the few collectors known to me; their 
number is too small to have created any wide opinion or 
any considerable values. 


Old Sheffield razors may be arranged in three main peri- 
ods: (1) Prior to 1800; (2) from 1800 to 1833; and (3) 
from 1833 to the American Civil War. These periods have 
been determined by comparing thousands of specimens of 
many makes with data gleaned from directories and his- 
tories of Sheffield, and, to a limited extent, from the stamps 
on the razors. The dates of razors and of the business ca- 
reers of makers, given in this article, are only approximate- 
ly correct; it must be left to some student in Sheffield, with 
access to original sources, to write the exact and scholarly 
history which the cutlery trade deserves. 
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Razors of a period prior to 1800 have no shoulder to sep- 
arate the bottom of the tang from the blade, and to keep 
the thumb from being cut on the sharp edge; the edge and 
the bottom of the tang form an almost unbroken line. The 
end of the tang, which projects beyond the handle, is beat- 
en out wide and thin, and is even shorter than in razors of 
the next later period. 

In razors of the Revolutionary time, a slight hollow in 
the back of the blade, near the toe, may be seen. Toward 
the end of the century this hollow disappears and the 
razors become smaller. Many eighteenth-century razors 
arestamped “cast steel” or “acier fondu,” which dates them 
later than 1772, as the commercial use of cast steel, which 
gave Sheffield cutlery its supremacy, did not begin until 
that date. Ox-horn handles—yellow, black, or mottled in 
imitation of tor- 
toise-shell, often in- 
laid with metal stars 
or other ornaments 
—arecommonly seen 
on 18th-century 
blades, although 
handles of tortoise- 
shelland bone—not 
ivory—occur. 

About 1800, a 
shoulder, small at 
first, but later more 
pronounced, ap- 
peared between the 
bottom of the tang 
and the blade, and 
the blade thus as- 
sumed a shape more 
like that of a mod- 
ern razor. The end 
of the’ tang, which 
projects beyond the 
handle, gradually 


became longer, D. Date 2799. Maker, Clark & Hall, Sheffield, 1797-1823. Inscription, “Clark & Hall, cast Steel.” 
Handle, mottled horn. Blade etched with floral design. 
E. Date 1801, Maker, Samuel Norris, Sheffield, 1795-1815. Trademark, star and “P.” Inscription, 


thicker, and more 
massive, but re- 
tained its wide, 
beaten-out appear- 
anceuntil 1833. Col- 
leétors speak of razors prior to 1833 as “flat-tang razors.” 

Razors from 1800 to 1815 were invariably small, but 
some after 1815 were large. About 1810, and for some years 
afterwards, some of the razors had straight handles with 
square ends at the toe. Ox-horn handles remained the ordi- 
nary standard, but inlaying with metal, common in the 
preceding century, gradually went out of fashion. Ivory 
came into use for fine handles. All through this second pe- 
riod, and even later, horn handles were often pressed so as 
to show hunting scenes, artistic figures, or the features of 
popular heroes. English manufacturers permitted no loyal 
prejudices to interfere with the portrayal of American sol- 
diers and sailors who had recently fought against England 
in the War of 1812.* 


*The same lack of prejudice is observable in the Staffordshire and Liverpool 
potters who produced patriotically decorated wares for the American market 
after both the Revolution and the War of 1812. 


“Cast Steel.” Handle, yellow horn. 


Handle, black horn, pressed to show fox hunt. 


F. Date 7870. Maker, William Greaves, Sheffield 1780-1816. Inscription, “W. Greaves, warranted.” 


About 1800, the use as trademarks of the geographical 
names, like the famous mark “Bengall” of the Cadman 
firm, and the meaningless words and combinations of let- 
ters and signs, common in the eighteenth century, went out 
of fashion, and the surname of the maker, with or without 
the initial of his Christian name, became the customary 
mark. For example, Thomas Warburton changed his mark 
from “Lisbon” to “Warburton.” In 1814 Rhodes & Cham- 
pion began to make razors with thin steel blades inserted in 
a thick back and tang of copper alloy, contending that 
such blades could be made more uniform in temper; but 
this style does not appear to have been highly successful. 

The sub-period between 1820 and 1833 is one of the 
most interesting to the collector. Although Ebenezer 
Rhodes, about 1821, wrote an article deploring the decay 
of the art of razor 
making, the fact is 
that nofiner or more 
beautiful razors 
were ever made 
than those dating 
between 1820 and 
1843. ie 1853, 
Joseph Rodgers and 
Sons secured an ap- 
pointmentascutlers 
to His Majesty King 
George IV, an honor 
which encouraged 
them to greater 
efforts and stimu- 
lated their competi- 
tors. About that 
time arose the prac- 
tices of scoring the 
top and bottom of 
the tang with file- 
cuts or flutings to 
keep the fingers 
fromslipping,and of 
Stamping the initial 
of the sovereign 
(GR, which became 
WR on the acces- 
sion of William IV 
in 1830, and V R when the reign of Queen Victoria began 
in 1837). 

In 1820 the great scientist, Michael Faraday, discovered 
a way to add about one-fifth of one per cent of silver to 
cast Steel, which, he thought, improved its quality; but the 
existence of silver in all the razors marked “silver steel” 
may well be doubted. Many blades of the 1820-1833 period 
had mottoes or “cutlers’ posies” stamped on them,—such 
as “Old English,” “Try me one term,” and “You lather 
well and I’ll shave well.” During this period began the 
manufacture of sets of seven blades, etched on the backs 
with the days of the week, all fitting into one tang and 
handle. 

During the reign of William IV, probably about 1833, 
the third period began. Its distinguishing mark is the aban- 
donment of the wide, beaten-out end of the tang. From 











H. Date 7815. Maker, William Greaves, supra. Inscription, “W. Greaves.” Handle, tortoise shell. 
Date 1815. Maker, Jonathan Hall, Sheffield, 1795-1830. Inscription, “I. Hall.” Handle, ivory. 
Date 1815. Maker, Milns, London. Inscriptions, ““Milns, London,” “Superior.”” Handle, unknown material, pressed to show, on 
mark side, thirteen stars and “E pluribus unum,” “Jackson” and portrait, and American eagle; on pile side, liberty.cap and“‘Liberty,” 
“Decatur” and portrait, and anchor. 


rie Date 1828. Maker, John Barber, Sheffield, 1810-1834. Trademark,square and compasses. Inscription, “John Barber, silver steel.” Handle, ivory. 
K. Date 1820. Maker,Naylor & Sanderson, Sheffield, 1810-1830. Inscriptions, “N. & S,” and “Patent.” Handle,black horn. Copper back and tang. 
J. Date 7878. Maker, Robert Wade, Sheffield, 1810-1818. Inscription, “Wade.” Handle, black horn. 
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M. Date 7828. Maker, unknown, Sheffield. Trademark, “Packwood.” Inscription, “I am good, I can’t be better, I tell you by letter.’ 
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Yeni. 


’ Handle, black horn. 


N. Date 7830. Maker, Jonathan Hunt, Sheffield, 1829-1837. Inscription, “Jonathan Hunt patent.”” Seven blades, etched on back with days of the week, 


fitting into one tang and knife handle, all in box. 


0. Date 7830. Maker, William Greaves & Sons, Sheffield, 1816-1850. Inscriptions, “W. Greaves & Sons,” “Cast steel warranted.” Handle, black horn, 


pressed to show “Sheaf Works.” 


1833 to 1840 the end of the tang was very slender and not 
very long, the tang often had a scallop cut in the bottom, 
and the handle was sharply pointed. Later the handle lost 
its sharp point, and the end of the tang became longer and 
curved. In addition to materials previously used for han- 
dles, Stag horn and mother-of-pearl were sometimes used. 
One interesting style of blade, common in the late thirties, 
had the heel wider than the toe, the back showing a corre- 
sponding variance in thickness so that the blade would lie 
flat on the hone. 

The forties and early fifties show a great variety of 
razors. Among them may be noted the “Straightbacks” 
with the toe wider than the heel, sometimes etched with 
pictures of ships or railroad trains; the large blades, an 
inch wide or even wider, variously stamped “Dutchman,” 
“Magnum Bonum” or “For Barbers’ Use”; and the blades 
with a double scallop in the back and the American eagle 
stamped on the side. Etching, used to some extent as early 
as 1800, now succeeded stamping for marking blades with 
‘cutlers’ posies.” One razor in my colleétion bears the 


words, “I guess I shall do,”—apparently a Hallamshire es- 
say at the Yankee vernacular. Sometimes the name of the 
retail customer was etched on the blade, especially when 
razors were made in sets. Some razors bear Masonic em- 
blems. 

To enumerate all the razor manufacturers of Sheffield, if 
it were possible, would require a book. Some firms in exist- 
ence now have more than a century of successful business 
behind them; other firms lived but a few years. At any 
given time, from fifty to two hundred firms were engaged 
in making razors. Most of the workshops were small, with 
few workmen. Space permits the mention of only a few 
makers, not necessarily the best, whose product is com- 
monly found in America. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, one of the 
firms whose name is frequently found was Clark & Hall 
(7797-7823). A little later, razors made by John Barber 
(7870-7834) were deservedly popular. In 1826 five firms 
were selected to make specimens of cutlery for presenta- 
tion to the Duke of York,—Joseph Rodgers & Sons, James 





Date 1830. Maker, Charles Congreve, Sheffield, 1829-1843. Inscriptions, crown and “W.R. C.Congreve’s patent American razor, made from Naylor & 
Co.’s celebrated steel,” ““C. Congreve’s patent American razor tempered by thermometer.” Handle, black horn, This razor was exported by Naylor & Co, 
to advertise their steel in America. 

Date 1835. Maker, Charles Pickslay & Co., Sheffield, 1832-1843. Inscription, Star and crescent, and “Charles Pickslay, manufacturer to the King, Royal 
York Works, Sheffield.” Handle, mother-of-pearl. 

Date 1835. Maker, Colley & Co., Sheffield, 1834-1844. Inscriptions, “S,” crossed pipes, and “Colley & Co., Sheffield,” “Universally approved patent con- 
cave,” “Silver combined with steel.’’ Handle, black horn. This razor has no resemblance to a modern concaved razor. 


S. Date 7838. Maker, William Greaves & Sons, supra. Inscriptions, fencing foils and ‘“Sheaf Works,” “W Greaves & Sons patent 
protector.” Handle, black horn, pressed to show, on mark side, “Royal letters patent,” and, on pile side, “Granted 1799 im- 


proved 1836.” 
T. Date 1840. Maker, Marshes & Shepherd, Sheffield, 1818-1850. Inscriptions, crown and “V. R. Marshes & Shepherd, Ponds Works, 


Sheffield.” Handle, black horn, pressed to show, on mark side, log cabin, man ploughing, and, on a flag, “Harrison”; on pile side, 


“Warranted of first rate quality.” 
U. Date 1842. Maker, James Johnson, Sheffield, 1818-1853. Inscription, “James Johnson’s superior silver steel, Fitzwilliam Street, 


Sheffield.” Handle, ivory. 
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Date 1845. Maker, William & Samuel Butcher, Sheffield, 1830-? 
“Ohio.” Handle, yellow horn. 


black horn, pressed to show fox and ““Tally-ho razor.” 


NowoMa = 


and “Lancet edge razor registered Jany. 22nd, 1848.”’ Handle, ivory. 


Crawshaw (the successor of Nowill & Kippax), Thomas 
Champion & Son (formerly of Rhodes & Champion), 
Thompson & Barber, and Sansom & Sons. The last four 
names are rarely found; my own collection lacks specimens 
of the last two makers, although they are known to have 
made razors. 

. Three of the greatest cutlery firms date from the very 
beginning of the nineteenth century, or before. Joseph 
Rodgers & Sons (7807 to date), successors to Maurice and 
Joseph Rodgers, are still one of the leading cutlery firms of 
the world. William Greaves & Sons (7876-7850), successors 
to William Greaves (7780-7876), built the Sheaf Works, 
the firs large factory in Sheffield, in 1823-6, at a cost of 
thirty thousand pounds. Their large product was always 
of the highest quality. George Wostenholm & Son (7823 to 
date), successors to George Wostenholm (7797-7823), were 
a large concern with a great American trade. 

_ Three other firms whose cutlery was in vogue in Amer- 
ica began business about 1820. Joseph Elliot (7827-7854), 
succeeded by Joseph Elliot & Son, was one. The second 
was Frederick Fenney (7824-7852). The third was the 
firm of Wade & Butcher (7878-7827), successors to Robert 
Wade, and succeeded by Butcher, Brown & Butcher 
(7827-7830) and William & Samuel Butcher (from 7830). 





Inscriptions, 








“Manufactured by Wade & Butcher, Sheffield,” picture of steamboat 


. Date 1845. Maker, William & Samuel Butcher, supra. Inscription, “Wade & Butcher, for barbers use.”” Handle, black horn. 
. Date 7845. Maker, Frederick Fenney, Sheffield, 1824-1852. Inscriptions, fox and “Tally-ho. F. Fenney, Sheffield, warranted,” “Adamantine edge.” Handle, 


Date 1847. Maker, George Wostenholm & Son, Sheffield, 1823 to date. Inscriptions, “George Wostenholm & Son’s celebrated I. XL razor, Rockingham 
Works, Sheffield,” and American eagle with “American razor.” Handle, black horn. 
Date 1855. Maker, Joseph Mappin & Brothers, Sheffield, 1853-? Inscriptions, sun, and “Josh. Mappin & Brothers, No. 32 Norfolk Street, Sheffield,” 


The stamp has remained “Wade & Butcher” to this day. 
So great was the fame of this firm that many people speak 
of all old Sheffield razors as ““Wade & Butchers.” 

It would be interesting to study the work of the cutlers 
who came to America from England about the middle of 
of the last century. For a time some of them imported 
water from the Don and the Sheaf, under the delusion that 
cutlery could not be tempered properly with any other 
water. A. Burkinshaw, of Pepperell, Massachusetts, an 
immigrant cutler, showed where his heart was by adopt- 
ing as his trademark the word “Exile,” apparently descrip- 
tive of himself. A cutler in Southbridge, Massachusetts, 
on the other hand, adapted an English custom to the 
principles of American democracy by stamping his razors 
“Henry Harrington, cutler to the people.” 

Perhaps an article on razors ought to conclude with 
defence or apology. Comparisons are odorous, as Dogberry 
says, and in defending my hobby I will not decry another’s. 
But if forced to it in self-defence, I could mention several 
objects of the collector’s quest that cannot compare in 
beauty and utility with old Sheffield razors. 


[I should appreciate hearing from other razor collectors, and other persons 
having fine specimens— H. T. L., 38 Exchange Street, Lynn, Mass.] 
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Fig. 7 — CreaMer, TEA Pot, anp Sucar Bow. 
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Of a set of twenty pieces. This 1s most attractive, with sprigged panels, two tones of deep rose, and coral pink lustre. 


Pink Lustre 


By Dante. Catton Ricu 


(The author wishes to express his appreciation to Emma B, Hodge, Curator of Ceramics, the Art Institute, 
Chicago, to whom he is indebted for valuable information on the Staffordshire potters.) 


(Illustrations from the collections of Mrs. F.S. Fish; Mrs. Hugh Miller; Mrs. C. D. Tiedemann; Mrs.W. P. Harmon; 
Mrs. T. E. Standfield; Mrs. E. H. Carleton, and the author.) 


to England for a new tea set. The old Chinese Armorial 

dishes were chipped and worn, while the new ware of 
“floreated designs in pink,” was the talk of the fashionable 
dames as they sipped their tea. What was true of the 
Adamses, was true of other New England families. And so 
pink lustre came into its own, in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, replacing the once-popular 
Lowestoft and gracing many an Empire tea table. 

The term “pink lustre” rather generally includes all 
types of china that are decorated with any amount, large or 
small, of precipitated rose gold. It comprises the splotchy 
pink Sunderland, and the creamy white with golden pink 
decoration of New Hall. Under this general head, also, 
comes the Staffordshire printed ware employing lustre 
lines, the Castleford ware, and some Swansea ornamented 
with raised figures, coloured pink. 

This particular kind of lustre, so universally used and 
admired, was manufactured only in England. Some au- 
thors credit the great Josiah Wedgwood with its invention, 
and certain it is that he employed it to line shell-shaped 
dishes at an early date. Pink lustre was made sparingly 
from 1780, until 1800; from 1800 to 1810 in gradually in- 
creasing amounts, and from 1810 until the decadence and 
shutting down of many of the plants in 1830, it was manu- 
factured in great quantities, chiefly for the Dutch and 
American trade. 

It is a thin, irridescent, metallic coating of deep rose or 
pink, produced from gold thinly applied. The depth of 
colour depends on the thickness of the gold, while the play 
of light comes from the reduction of the metallic salts in a 
reverberatory furnace.* 


[: 1816, Caleb Adams, urged by his wife, Martha, sent 





*This is a kiln so constructed that ceramics fired in it do not come in direct 
conta¢t with the fuel. The flame goes over a fire bridge of brick, and is reflected 
or reverberated on the material beneath. 


Pink lustre was mainly used to ornament tea sets. These 
usually consisted of twelve plates, often of varying design 
and paste; twelve cups, with or without handles, and ac- 
companied by deep saucers; sugar bowl, creamer, waste 
bowl and tea pot. The cups without handles are generally 
older than the other type. There is no great difference in 
the other pieces as to period although the helmet shape 
(Figs. 7 and 5) is the oldest, and shows the influence of Lowe- 
Stoft contours. Mugs, intended for chocolate, were included 
in some of the later sets, and are often quite charming. 

Besides these it was employed to a great extent in deco- 
rating occasional pitchers. Wine cups, salts, and punch 
bowls are more rarely found, though I have in mind a fine 
punch bowl, 14 inches in diameter and 8 inches deep, with 
a design of sprigged lustre around the sides, the interior in 
the variegated Sunderland style.{ Lustre in stripes or pat- 
terns is likewise met with in Staffordshire cottage orna- 
ments. “The Four Seasons,” by Dixon, Austin & Com- 
pany is an excellent example of this kind. 

Of the many factories making pink lustre, among the 
most important are those of Sunderland, where, from the 
early part of che nineteenth century until past its middle 
years, there was active production of various wares. 
Chaffers, in his Marks and Monograms, edition of 1876, re- 
cites the names of Dixon, Austin & Company; Scott 
Brothers & Company, which in 1837 became Anthony 
Scott & Sons; Phillips & Company, active in 1813; Thomas 
Dawson & Company, and other minor concerns. All of 
these factories produced lustre ware. Perhaps, as is claimed 
by some, Dixon, Austin & Company are to be credited with 
the major part of the rose marbled ware. It is a deep pink, 
splotched lustre, this effect being obtained either by blow- 
ing on the ware when wet, or by the brush of the workman. 
This was very popular at one time, and is more commonly 


}Vases or urns of classic outline and fine coloring occur in marbled pink lustre. 
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Fig.2— Tue Cup AnD SAUCER 


At the right is the handsomest cup and saucer of the lustre worker’s art I have ever seen. The colours are brilliant and perfectly blended into a free and 


beautiful design. 


found than any other pink lustre today. It is less carefully 
decorated, and is of rather coarse, yellow paste; two facts 
which detract from its value. 

The Sunderland potteries also turned out pieces bearing 
sailor verses—mugs and pitchers with quaint sea rhymes, 
conceived in a salty sentimentality calculated to assuage 
the grief of the Nancy Lees who waved their wandering 
Jacks good-by. Attractive as these are, one of the rarest 
achievements of Sunderland is the pitcher bearing the en- 
graving of the Wear Bridge at North Hylton. This is the 
work of Phillips and Company. In the Mayer Museum at 
Hanley in Staffordshire is a large jug of this lustre ware. It 
is creamy white, ornamented with panels surrounded by 
wavy lines of purple. On one side occurs a coloured view of 
the Iron Bridge over the River Wear, and underneath it 
the inscriptions: ““A South-east view of the Iron Bridge 
over the Wear near Sunderland. Foundation stone laid by 
R. Burden, Esq., Sept. 24th, 1793. Opened Aug. gth, 1796.” 
“Nil Desperandum Auspice Deo.” “Cast Iron 214 tons; 


Wrought, do., 40; Height 100 feet; Span 256,” and the 
name of its maker and the pottery “J. Phillips, Hylton 
Pottery.” The frontispiece shows one of these pitchers 
similar but not identical. The background is of spotted 
lustre and the ovals are engraved views. 

The Castleford Pottery, established in 1770, produced 
some pink lustre ware, of which the most notable examples 
are the pitchers. These have a ridged or fluted surface, and 
nearly always carry decoration of a patriotic nature. The 
eagle and thirteen stars, in high relief, proud in pink lustre, 
or a wobbly figure of Liberty with a flag, are among the de- 
signs most often encountered. These English conceptions 
of American freedom were often further adorned with pink 
monograms under the spout. Castleford pieces are rather 
rare in this country, but are always nicely coloured, and 
quaint in design. This lustre ware is easily recognized by its 
pitted surface and raised, coloured designs. 

There is another variety of pottery which, while not 
Strictly pink lustre, combined the printed views of Stafford- 





Fig. 3 — Pink Lustre 


Cheerful designs ard pleasing forms. 
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shire, in brown, black, or pink, bright- 
ened with lines or borders of the lustre. 
This includes ware made at New Hall, 
at Sunderland, and at The Sheepfold 
Pottery, by T. J. Rickby. Some of 
these are, rarely, inscribed, “Bently, 
Wear and Browne, Engravers and 
Printers, Shelton Staffordshire.” A 
favorite pattern shows a mother lang- 
uidly reclining on a chaise longue, 
playing with her ringletted daughter 
at battledore and shuttlecock.* ‘The 
design is in black, printed on a white 
ground, and is enclosed in concentric 
circles of pink lustre. Figure 8 shows a 
bowl of this general sort, with an en- 


*Contemporary with mirror panels bearing very 
similar representations of maternal solicitude. 


sere, 


engraving in pink, displaying three orphans wailing in a ceme. 
tery. It is tearfully inscribed “The Mother’s Grave.”+ Other 
lachrymose subjects are common. They usually offer a weeping 
willow or a tombstone bearing the touching legend “To Lucy in 
Heaven.” Patriotic designs were often tinged with grief too, 
A rare pitcher eight inches high, with a medallion, set on a white 
ground, shows a monument to Washington. On it is a wretched 
portrait of the Father of His Country, bearing a most unfatherly 
expression. At one side is a plump Fame, weeping lugubriously, 
At the top appears the comforting assurance, “Washington in 
Glory,” with its companion band below which reads, “America 
in Tears.” On the front is placed the coat of arms of the Wash- 
ingtons; the edges and handle have lustre lines. 

Many masonic and guild pitchers were sold in the early 


{Early nineteenth-century decoration in England and America is full of this kind ot 
mawkish romanticism—a natural reaction from classical grandiloquence. 





Fig. 6 — Pink Lustre ; 
Of the three pieces shown, the tea-pot is best. 
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nineteenth century. Some quite handsome examples show 
the symbols of the fraternal orders. Hunting pitchers are 
not uncommon either and I have seen one recently that is 
extremely attractive. It is seven inches high and displays 
two raised figures—engaging, dotted lustre hounds on the 
scent. The reverse discloses a chimpanzee, hidden high in 
branches, with a malicious pink lustre cocoanut in his arms, 
ready to hurl on any unfortunate pleasure seekers below. 

While many of the foregoing designs are merely inter- 
esting or amusing, the New Hall tea sets are the triumph 
of the lustre potter’s art. In these the pattern in lustre was 
combined with colours to produce original and charming 
flowers and fruit. These decorations are in flat brush work, 
done in enamel and lustre and are painted on a ground 
colour of ivory. The finest of these sets are light in weight, 
of a delicate paste. Some are signed “New Hall,” in run- 
ning characters. Figure 5 illustrates a tea pot in New Hall, 
made somewhere before 1825 when the factory closed. The 
design is a good “‘flowing”’ one, and the helmet shape unu- 
sually graceful. It is the last remnant of a tea set brought 
across the Alleghanies in 1832. 

Figure 2 shows tea cups and saucers in a design of bril- 
liantly coloured flowers, in deep rose lustre, set in leaves of 
green, enlivened with almost harsh touches of blue. Figure 1 
illustrates the creamer, sugar bowl, and tea pot of a won- 
derfully preserved set of twenty pieces. The design is a 
charming motif borrowed from the French, and surprises 
one by the delicacy of its handling. It shows dull violet and 
green in combination with the lustre, and is a rare and 
valuable acquisition. 

Patterns are often found utilizing fruit. The strawberry 
design is typical of the best of these. Figure 4 shows a tiny 
mug in this pattern. The little vines and tendrils are care- 
fully painted, and the berries are achieved by the print of 
the thumb when the paint is wet. 

But perhaps the most original, and naive, was the house 
design. In Figure 7 three variations are shown. The first is 
a pitcher encircled with a band of yellow, with a pink lustre 
dwelling gaily painted on it. This is more pretentious than 
many found and I am inclined to place it a little later than 
the other two. The petite maisonette, with the sloping roof, 





Fig. 7— Pink Lustre 1N THE House Desicn 
To the left is a very English-looking cottage with sloping roo. and formal hedge. In the middle of the group are a cup and saucer with views of a farm set in 
panels. The pitcher at the right is a yellow band which flaunts a pink lustre mansion with a background of cubistic trees. 





Fig. 8 — Empire Grier 
Three orphans before their mother’s grave. A distant church and funeral urns, 
complete the saddening picture. This ware was made for sale to rather simple 
folk. It illustrates the type of romanticism that developed concurrently: with 
the closing years of Empire style. 


on the mug, and the cup and saucer, with its painted cot- 
tages set in panels, are entirely of lustre of unusual brilliance. 

This design is so attractive, and so often really artistic 
that it makes an irresistible appeal to collectors. Indeed, I 
know of one collector who is specializing in it, and very gay 
her corner cupboard must appear, full of these shining but 
tiny dwellings of a hundred years ago. 

Very exquisite, too, are the cups znd saucers shown in 
Figure 3. Crude red lustre flowers, with sea green leaves 
bloom on some of them, while others have bunches of 
gaudy sunflowers in orange and lilac pink. 

The greatest difficulty faces the collector in classifying 
these designs. There are so many and the dilemma is made so 
much worse by the fact that most of the pieces are unmarked. 
A few of them bear the New Hall mark or “Wood,” impressed, 
the latter designation dating from 1800 to 1819. The most 
common mark is simply a string of gold or lustre numerals, 
which steadfastly refuse to disclose the mystery of their 
meaning. A few pieces are marked for trade in the States with 
an impressed eagle, and for this reason it has been ignorant- 
ly argued that pink lustre was manufactured in this country. 
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Our Martial Pistols” 


By Cuartes WINTHROP SAWYER 


Illustrations by the Author 


—from 1872 to the present—no single shot pis- 
tols appear and repeaters appear in two classes 
only. As we examine the accompanying drawings and de- 


(5 -* III. In the modern period of pistol-making 


4 
their own operators. Nor was their range sufficient for large 
scale operations. Some deadly shaft is yet to be devised 
that will meet the requirements of the case; it may be of 
heat, or light, or electricity. Its perfection might bring us to 


scriptions, we shall 
perceive that varia- 
tions between one 
Style and its succes- 
sor lie in matters of 
minor detail and 
not at all in matters 
of principle of either 
construction or use. 


L>.. 











Saas 
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Fig. 1 — Monet 1872 

Made by Colt. Length, 1234 
inches; length of barrel, 734 inches; 
six shots. Calibre .45, using 30 


grains of black powder and a .250-grain conical bullet. 


a kind of apotheosis of the primitive, 
with men in their highest develop- 
ment—as in their lowest—beating one 
another over the heads with clubs, 
and jabbing one another with sharp 
Sticks; but the clubs would be long 
thunderbolts of electric energy, and 
the sharp sticks the deadly, boring 
rays of some hitherto undiscovered 






The chief reason for 
showing them at all 
is to give complete- the Artillery issue had a 5 34-inch barrel. 
ness to the series, 
and to supply every requisite for judging the character of 
pistol evolution. 

A great change occurred 


Popularly called “Peacemaker,” and externally a twin 
to its contemporary, the famous “Frontier.” 
Issued to all branches of the service alike, except that 


luminous power. Thus would ‘the 
military cycle of human history be 
complete. 


[Ep1ror’s Note.—The value of this series 
of articles by Mr. Sawyer, from the standpoint of the collector, lies 
primarily in the fact that they offer a complete unit, whose component 
parts are readily accessible for purposes of reference or identification. 

Nineteenth-century government-made 





between Groups I] and ITI. 
With that change fully 





weapons for general army use are em- 
phatically utilitarian. Such beauty as 








effected, Stagnation in pis- 
tol design appears to have 
set in. The chief difference 
between the “Peacemak- cpeairapeeroy 

os Length, 12% inches; length 
er” of 1872 and the .145 of barrel, 734 inches;six shots. 
Automatic of 1921 is a Calibre .45; weight, 24 pounds. 
difference chiefly of date. 
It is fair to question, how- 
ever, whether the last word 
has been said in the matter of the pistol, whether this 
weapon has reached its highest possible development in 
terms of offensive and defensive power. a 


Fig. 2— ScHOFIELD-SMITH 


locking latch. 
A few hundred were issued for trial. 











they possess exists almost, if not quite, 
solely in the measure of their perfect 










The “Schofield” part was the design of the barrel- 


adaptability to required use. Hence 
their appeal to the collector is rather 
more likely to be scientific than 
aesthetic. 

Weapons take on aesthetic interest 
when their use and ownership are per- 
sonalized, and the pride and affection 
of such ownership finds opportunity to 
express itself in terms of adornment. 
Such decoration may be the intricate engraving, carving, or inlay work 
of the skilled armorer working at the behest of a noble patron, or the 
more crudely, but no less patiently, wrought symbolic designs of a desert 
tribesman or an old-time 





It seems doubtful that much more can [- 
| 


Kentucky mountaineer. 





be done in the development of a weapon 
which is impaired by the basic defect of 
losing control of its projectile from the in- 
Stant in which the latter has been seen set 
in motion. The new idea in arms will, 
probably, be that of enabling the marks- 


the latter be moving. In a modified way 
the spray of bullets from a modern ma- 
chine gun, like a continuous stream of water from a hose, 
enables the holder of the weapon to follow his target with 
something that in its directness, accuracy, and fnescapa- 
bility, is very like the thrust of a sword whose blade is 
indefinitely extended from the hand of its wielder. 

That was the principle of the German flame throwers 
which, in so far as they failed, owed the fact to their cum- 
brousness and to the potential danger which they held for 


*This is the third and last of a series, the preceding parts of which appeared 
in Antiques for Odtober and November. 





Fig. 3— MobeE 1 1889, CoLt 
New Navy, and Move. 
1892, Corr New Army 

: : ; : Length, 114 inches; length of 

man to maintain direct connection be- barrel, 6 inches; weight, 2 pounds. Calibre, .38. 

tween his weapon and his target, even if Six shots. Double action. 

Issued to all branches of the service. 


They offer to the collector 
a field in which imagina- 
tion may go hand in hand 
with understanding, ‘and 
in which connoisseurship 
may busy itself with out- 
ward manifestations of 
applied design as.*much 
as with inward mysteries 
of mechanism. 
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Fig.4z—Move11897, ARMY 

Colt automatic; length, 9 
inches; length of barrel, 6 inches. 
Weight, 2 pounds 6 ounces; Cali- 
bre, .38. Nine shots (eight in the 
magazine). Rimless, centre-fire 
cartridge with smokeless powder 
and full jacketed bullet. 
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Fig. 5 — Move 1907, Army \ é 
The Luger; then called the Fig. 8 — Move. 

Parabellum. 1g11, Army, Navy ; 
‘ A few hundred were issued to Colt automatic. Length, gE, 
cavalry, for trial, in two calibres. The weight of 8% inches; length of barrel, Ny 
the .45 calibre ones was 2}4 pounds, and of the 5 inches. Weight, 2 pounds, 34 z 

7.65 m.m. ones 2 pounds. ounce. Calibre, .45, for rim- 


less, smokeless, full jacket ammunition. Eight 
shots (7 in the magazine). 
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MODEL 1917 COLT, D.A.,CAL.45 














i Fig.6 — Move 1909, ARMY 
j Popularly called the Colt 
i New Service. Length, 10.8 in- 
' ches; length of barrel, 514 inches; ae 2 pounds 
“ 7 ounces. Calibre, .45. Six shots. Double action. 























£> <== MODEL 1917 'S.XW., D.A.,CAL.45 


. Give i 
) Fig. 9 — Move 1917, OY) 














f Fig.7— Mob. 1910, ARMy -, ARMY @ 
Popularly called Colt Army 7 Merely the adaptation of Colt and S. & W. 
Special, Length, 1134 inches, length army revolvers to use the ammunition of the 
of barrel, 6 inches; weight, 2 pounds i) Model 1911 automatic. To hold _the rimless 
3 ounces, Calibre, .38. Six shots. Double action. cartridge a clip was devised, loading them in 


series of 3. 
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Books—Old and Rare 


Christmas Books of The Great Uidtorians 


_ By GeorcE 


will) raise the ghost of an idea for the Xmas No. Dis- 


. NOR the soul of me, I cannot (hammer and think as I 
consolately, C. D.” 


H. SARGENT 


to go out and comfort some one; I shall never listen to 
the nonsense they tell me, about not giving money—] 
shall give money; not 


Now when I read that 
letter of Charles Dickens 
to William Henry Wills, 
his sub-editor of House- 
hold Words and All the 
Year Round, it came to 
me at once how stupid I 


‘was, for here was the 


Christmas idea right at 
hand. Christmas— 


Dickens; Dickens— , 


Christmas. Synonymous. 
And there you are. But 
—Books—Old and Rare. 
What then? To be sure, 
seventy years do not 
make an old book—that 
is, some books do not 
grow old in that time. 
But as for rarity, cer- 
tainly the Christmas 
Books fill the bill, and 
I hope that every reader 
of this will have the good 
sense, on Christmas Day, 
to gather the family 
around him by the open 
fire, and to read to them 
—not by the firelight, 
but under the electric 
lamp, of course—one of 
those Christmas Stories 
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that I haven’t done so 
always, but I shall do 
it with a high hand now. 
O what a jolly thing it 
is for a man to have 
written books like these 
books, and just filled 
people’s hearts with 
pity.” 

So much for Dickens. 
Now about the Christ- 
mas books themselves. 
You ought to have them 
all, of course, but if you 
are a collector of books 
and looking for first edi- 
tions, I advise you to 
take along a purse not 
already depleted by 
Christmas shopping be- 
fore you approach your 
bookseller, who may— 
although the chances are 
against it—have a set of 
them on _ his shelves. 
Yes, here they are; five 
of ’em, little sixteenmos, 
bound in cloth with gilt 
edges, and well worthy 
of the green or red 
crushed levant morocco 
case in which they really 








writer whose words at 
this season warm the 
cockles of the heart. 
You may remember what 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


7 UP mew ¢ ee : 3 
of the master English; o A ws ut arti aeall 
: Ay \s « 


wrote from Barmouth,  *---------------- ssscccnnsseeecnneeeeennsesecenssess aaa 
STEVENSON’S “PERFECT TRIBUTE” TO DICKENS 


Facsimile of the letter written by Robert Louis Stevenson after reading two of 


his “perfect tribute.” 
Probably you do not re- 
member; so here it is: 
“TI wonder if you ever read Dickens’ Christmas Books? 
I don’t know that I would recommend you to read them, 
because they are too much, perhaps. I have only read 
two of them yet, and I have cried my eyes out, and had 
a terrible fight not to sob. But, O dear God, they are 
good—and, I feel so good after them, and would do any- 
thing, yes and shall do everything, to make it a little 
better for people. I wish I could lose no time; I want 


Dickens’ Christmas Stories. 


ought to be found. Let’s 
look them over. H’m, 
not a large package for 


:: : five hundred dollars. 


But then, the late Theo- 
: dore N. Vail’s set was 
csvossetteeeeeeeccennnnstieeeeeecessnssereeeccceeneeeeee? — Old at auction last season 
for fifty dollars more than 
that. Still, his Christ- 
mas Carol was a presen- 
tation copy of the second issue. We must be careful to get 
our set right. The Carol is the one we must be most careful 
about, if we want the first issue of the first edition. For the 
Carol was the darling of Dickens’ heart, and he experiment- 
ed with the title page and the bindings of the first edition, 
so that, during the last two years, there has been a most 
furious controversy between Dickens authorities, as to 
which is the first “first.” 
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The copy in this set will do for us. It has the title page 
in red and blue, “Stave I,” yellow end papers, dated 
1843. This was probably one of the hundred copies 
delivered by the binder before publication. Then there 
is another issue, like this, but with green end papers, 
in which the bulk of the edition, of probably six thousand 
copies, was issued after the first printing. Then there’s 
an edition, probably a small one printed to fill orders 
finishing out this first edition, dated 1843, with “Stave 
One” in place of “Stave I.” And The Bookman’s Fournal 
tells us of copies of this first edition with the title in red 
and blue with “Stave I” in Gothic type and with green 
end papers. There’s but one copy known of this, so we 
need not try to get it—and with the title in green and red, 
with “Stave I” and green ends, dated 1844, and still an- 
other with “Contents, ‘Stave I’; Chapter I, ‘Stave I,’” 
but without corrections. 

This is a bewildering maze for any but the expert 
bibliophile, and we would better be content with the 
set we have selected, confident that we are getting the 
first edition, and very probably the first issue of that 
edition, as the copy which Dickens sent to his friend 
Thomas Noon Talfourd corresponds to ours with the 
yellow end papers, and bears the inscription: “I hasten 
to send to my bosom friend Talfourd the first copy of my 
Carol.” 

It may not be of great consequence, anyway, whether 
our copy has yellow or green ends, so long as it is “Stave 
I,” with title in blue and red, and with the right date. 
Some people say that this collecting of first editions is all 
a fad, anyway, and that to look for first issues of first 
editions is faddishness run riot. But bless you, let us 
not waste any time answering such benighted people at 
this season of peace and good will. We know what we 
want. 

The Chimes! Ah, yes, this is the first issue of the first 
edition, dated, “London, 1845,” with the publisher’s 
name on the engraved title. If it had no other merits 
than the illustrations by John Leech and Dicky Doyle, it 
would be worth having. It is “A Goblin Story” which 
puts all of Conan Doyle’s goblin photographs too far in 
the shade to suit even a spook. Then comes The Battle 
of Life, A Love Story, the first edition, 1846, in original 
red cloth with gilt Stamps on front cover and back, gilt 
edges and yellow end papers, “as issued,” before the 
cupid was added supporting the scroll, and with the 
publishers’ name and imprint in type on the engraved 
title. Rare? I should think so! If we only had the 
original manuscript, which is now in the Morgan library, 
we would give him more than the thousand dollars which 
he paid Mrs. J. DeForest Danielson of Boston for it, 
years ago. Dickens wrote it for the New York Ledger, 
Robert Bonner’s paper, and the manuscript was given 
to the Sanitary Fair in Philadelphia and came into Mrs. 
Danielson’s possession through her father, who pur- 
chased it there. 

But we were selecting our set of Christmas Books, and 
a pretty penny it will cost us by the time we have com- 
pleted it. The Cricket on the Hearth here, is the first edi- 
tion of this “Fairy Tale of Home, printed and published 
for the author, by Bradbury and Evans, 1846.” Here 
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MDCTCXLIN. 
Dickens’ Curistmas Carot—(Title page of First Edition) 
No less than six varieties of the first edition are known, the result of 
Dickens’ experiments with his favorite work. 


are more pictures by Leech, Doyle, Maclise, Stanfield 
and others, and the binding is the original red cloth with 
a gilt vignette on the front cover. Right! We will have 
this copy, sir. Now to complete the set, for our purse is 
getting lower. But The Haunted Man and The Ghost’s 
Bargain of 1848 is not expensive. Let us examine—to be 
sure we are getting a “correct” copy—whether it has the 
broken numeral at page 166 and the leaf of advertise- 
ments. Yes, here they are! That completes our set. 
What? Oh yes, certainly we will carry them. They’re 
not heavy. 

What’s that? The Christmas numbers of Household 
Words. Yes, we may as well see them—business is im- 
proving, and they are not likely to become more com- 
mon. Yes, the first ten numbers, 1850-1858 are of House- 
hold Words; the others are of All the Year Round, which 
Dickens started after his disagreement with his pub- 
lishers in 1859. They are not often found in the blue 
printed wrappers, but even a bound set is worth having. 
if only to read The Seven Poor Travellers, The Holly Tree 
Inn, and all the others down to No Thoroughfare in 1867, 
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when Dickens abandoned the series. Yes, we will have 
‘the set, and when we get home we will read the number for 
1851, What Christmas Is as We Grow Older. As we grow 
older! But why grow older? Why, indeed! We here and now 
highly resolve that we will mot grow older, and that the 
spirit of Christmas, which Dickens did so much to strength- 
en and to spread through the whole English-speaking 
world—yes, and more too, for is there not Le Club des Pick- 
wickistes, Paris, 1838, 
and Die Pickwickier, 
Leipzig, 1837, to show 
that all the world ap- 
preciates life, love and 
laughter as Dickens 
pictured them for us? 
—that the spirit of 
Christmas, I say, shall 
abide with us now and 
forever and ever, 
Amen! 

Yet, lestI may seem 
to grant unto Caesar 
more than belongs to 
Caesar, let me take 
you with me into the 
library of a friend who, 
without entering into 
any controversy re- 
garding the relative 
literary merits of the 
two great Victorians, 
infinitely prefers that 
one who saw human 
nature “Steadily and 
saw it whole” and who 
paints, with a light 
touch, but a sure 
hand, the tenderest of 
domestic affections, 
and the joys of life at 
the blessed Christmas 
season. My friend will 
take you over to his 
library shelves, and 
point out a row of 
green solander cases 
in which are enwrap- 
ped his Christmas 
Books, only half a doz- 
en of them, but each —— 
bearing the name of his favorite author, Mr. M. A. Tit- 
marsh. Lest you be a confirmed Dickensian, given to 
attending afternoon teas and card parties of the Dickens 
Fellowship, with a tutti-frutti of papers on “Dickens’ 
fondness for checked trousers” and “Dickens as a 
Walker,” let me hasten to assure you that my friend 
loves not Dickens less, but Thackeray more. 

And who are we, at this distance, who shall go into the 
little differences of these two great novelists at the Garrick 
Club? No, let us avoid these delicate comparisons, and 
share with the friend at hand the enjoyment of the Christ- 





publishing others under his own name. 


A Tuackeray Curistmas Boox—(Title page of First Edition) , ; 
Thackeray clung to the name of “ M. A. Titmarsh”’ on all his Christmas books, although the title page. But his 


ee 


mas season in looking over his Christmas books. Time was 
when these followed the wine and the after-dinner coffee 
and one is tempted to regret that Thackeray did not live 
to see The Amendment in force, that his pen might have 
played over his pages, like a lambent flame, to scorch the 
hypocrisies and follies of our time, just as he directed his 
satire against the shams and vices of a hard-headed, hard. 
drinking age. 

Here is the first of 
the Thackeray Christ. 
mas Books, Mrs. Per 
kins’s Ball. By M. A. 
Titmarsh. Chapman 
and Hall published it 
at 186 Strand, in 
1847, and in‘ no less 
than three editions of 
that year. They are 
all here, but the genu- 
ine first issue—and of 
course, nothing but 
the genuine first issue 
will answer—is distin- 
guished by containing 
no letter-press under 
the plate facing the 
title and has no list of 
illustrations and no 
advertisements on 
page 47. In the origi- 
nal pink glazed 
boards, with twenty- 
two plates, colored 
by the author, it is the 
first of a series which 
had four annual suc- 
cessors, and one of 
later date. Its success 
was such that Thack- 
eray determined to 
take advantage of its 
popularity. He issued 
in book form The Snob 
Papers and The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond, in 
both of which his 


name was printed on 





heart was true to 

M. A. Titmarsh, and 

all his Christmas books were credited to that beloved author. 
Our Street, the second of Thackeray’s Christmas Books, 


‘contained sixteen colored plates by the author, but a 


second edition was issued the same year (1848) with the 
plates plain, and the illustration on the cover was not re- 
peated. Doctor Birch and His Young Friends followed 
this, in 1849, still in the pink glazed boards with sixteen 
illustrations by the author. The late Major Lambert of 
Philadelphia owned the manuscript of a large part of this, 
and Henry Sayre Van Duzer of New York owned that of 
the Epilogue; which was once in the Lambert collection. 
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How Thackeray struggled with the rhymes of this is 
shown by the original draft, which read: 
“For rich or poor, for good or ill, 
Let young or old accept their part, 
And bow themselves to Heaven’s high will 
And bear it with an honest heart.” 
In the manuscript as prepared for publication, Thackeray 
changed this to 
“Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will 
And bear it with an honest heart.” 

In 1850 appeared The Kickleburys on the Rhine and 
Rebecca and Rowena. The former was the Christmas book 
of the year, in pink boards, with fifteen plates, colored 
by Thackeray, including the frontispiece. There was also 
a second issue of the first edition, with uncolored plates. 
Rebecca and Rowena was similar in form, and being adver- 
tised as “A Story for Christmas (and indeed any other 
season) containing Perilous Adventures, Tremendous 
Battles, Tender Love-making, Profound Historical Knowl- 
edge, and a (tolerably) Happy Ending,” the advertisement 
causes it to be included generally among the Christmas 
Books. But it was written in 1849, and intended as a 
continuation of Scott’s Ivanhoe. The author was ill at 
the time of publication, and the eight colored plates were 
drawn by Richard Doyle, then only twenty-six years of 
age. If you want the genuine first edition, like that of my 
friend, it must have the illustration on the title-page un- 
colored, all the others colored. 


Five years elapsed before the last of the Thackeray 
Christmas Books, The Rose and the Ring, made its appear- 
ance. It was issued in pink boards, with eight plates by 
the author and forty-eight wood engravings in the text, 
also by Thackeray. It was written in Rome in 1854 and 
appeared with the date of 1855, none of the illustrations 
being colored. An edition of the same date was also 
issued by Harper & Brothers of New York, with fifty-nine 
uncolored illustrations. The original manuscript of The 
Rose and the Ring, with drawings, several of which have 
never been printed, is now in the collection of J. P. Morgan 
of New York. It is undoubtedly the choicest Thackeray 
manuscript in existence, and it may well be, for at the 
Lambert sale it cost Mr. Morgan twenty-three thousand 
dollars. 

Up to the time of writing this story, Mr. Van Duzer 
tells us in his bibliography, Thackeray used a gold pen, 
but, breaking his favorite pen while making sketches, he 
thereafter used quill pens. Thackeray relates in his 
preface that the story was written for some English chil- 
dren in Rome, and “was recited to the little folks at night 
and served as our Fire-Side Panorama.” It may well 
serve as such to the children of today, after the lapse of 
nearly three-quarters of a century, and in spite of the 
efforts of modern publishers to surpass the publications 
of the Victorian period, every lover of books and children 
will continue to hold these Christmas books of Dickens 
and Thackeray in esteem as conveying that best and rarest 
of Christmas gifts,—the true Christmas spirit. 





The Auétion Season in New Y ork 


OVEMBER auctions tended in the direction of dis- 

posals of things literary and delicately artistic. Many 
books were offered to the public, and a considerable ex- 
panse of etchings and engravings. Perhaps these may be 
viewed as a kind of relish, preliminary to the heavier fare 
that is shortly to be served. 

Continued public interest in early American furniture is 
attested by the fact that three immediately impending 
sales are of collections in this genre. At least one of these 
will include items of recognised importance. 

With three large galleries now within a stone’s throw of 
one another, getting about to preliminary views will be 
greatly simplified. This will favor the carefully scrutinizing 
buyer who likes to know just what he is about. It will also 


favor the omniverous individual who rejoices in galloping 


from sale to sale, taking shots at them all. 
Here is the forthcoming calendar, in so far as has been 
divulged to ANTIQUES :— 


CALENDAR 
(Sales to be held at galleries unless otherwise noted) 


NEW YORK: Tue American Art GALLERIES, 30 East 57th St. 


December 5, 6, 7, and 8 Memorial exhibition and sale of the collections of the 
afternoons and evenings late Hamilton E. Field, comprising a colleétion of over 
1,000 Japanese and Chinese prints and paintings; early 
American and Colonial furniture, books, music, furnish- 
ings, etc. View commences November 3o. 


December 8 and 9 The collection of Charles of London, consisting of French 
afternoons and English furniture, particularly that of the eight- 
eenth century, brocades, velvets, needlework, stained 

glass, etc. View commences December 2. 
December 13 Early American and Colonial furniture, including speci- 
afternoon mens of Windsor chairs, Pennsylvania chests, silver, 


glass, etc. View commences December 8. 
December 14, 15, and 16 Artistic and personal property belonging to the late Lil- 


afternoons lian Russell, including a collection of Oriental rugs and 
Chinese porcelains. View commences December 11. 
Tue ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park Ave. at sgth St. 
December 1 A portion of the library of the late Mrs. S. B. Durea. 
evening 
December 1 and 2 Collection of Oriental rugs from the stock of Mr. H. 
afternoons Michaclyan. 
December 4 Autographs from the collections of the late John B. 
afternoon Thacher. 
December 4 and 5 Collection of books and manuscripts from the libraries 
evenings of Richard LeGallienne and others. 
December 5 to 8 The Wilbur J. Cooke collection of early American furni- 


afternoons and evenings ture, glass, mirrors, and ship models. 

December 11 and 12 Library of the late Henry C. Sturges. Part II 

afternoons and evenings 

December 14 Books from the libraries of Mr. John B. Merriam and 

afternoon and evening the late F. W. Cornish. 

December 15 and 16 Early American furniture, glass, pottery, and rugs from 
afternoons the stock of a well-known dealer. ~ 

December 20 to 22 Books from the libraries of Mrs. B. K. Sondheim and 

G. T. Stevens. 

CiarKe’s, 42 East sgth St. 

Russian tapestry and objects d’art. 

Sale of French, English, Italian, and Spanish furniture. 


December 7, 8, and 9 
December 16 to 23 
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Antiques Abroad 


‘Dust from a (Concinental Whirl 


By AuTo.ycos 


—— 


In November at Messrs. Sotheby’s auction rooms “The 


sales have bravely carried on. There has been nothing Property of a Lady”’ included a fine Chippendale item, 


Lee OX: From October to December the auction 


very exciting. The 
election has intervened. 
Lloyd George hasat last 
proved too much for com- 
mon sense, matter of fact 
Englishmen. Yet, for a long 
time, a quiet upheaval has 
been goingon in England, and 
a Steady stream of dispersals 
of art objects, the property 
of people who have never 
dreamed of coming “under 
the hammer,” has been flow- 
ing toward the markets. 
There is __ incalculable 
wealth in English country 
houses. There are centuries 
of accumulation of art 
objects, good and _ bad. 
From attic to cellar there is 
something to select from. 
When Lloyd George, some 
years ago, made his speech 
at Limehouse, a poverty- 
stricken district, he said that 
he was out to “rob the hen- 
roosts.” He offered every 
malcontent a lighted match. 
From that day patricians 
have carefully taken a cen- 
sus of their art objects. 
Hence salesrooms have con- 
tained a great many minor 
works of art, of porcelain, of 
tapestry, and old English 
and French furniture. All 
this represents the weeding 
out by the old English 
county families and the no- 
bility of possessions which 
they feel that they can spare 
without denuding 
homes of finer treasures. 
Present day catalogues 
run: “The Property of a 
Lady of Title.” There is a 
shyness in selling, hence this 
anonymity. 
On the other hand great 
and well known collections of 


their 


hg i 





A Curppenpate Manocany Torcuer™ (after 1760) 
One of a pair recently sold in London. Note the very fine acanthus carving. 


such as is rarely offered,—a 
pair of mahogany Torcheres 
on tripod supports finely 
carved, which modestly ap- 
peared under the hammer, 

And so it happens in Lon- 
don that really fine master. 
pieces come and go almog 
unheeded. A fine display, 
the dispersal of a great col- 
lection, attracts buyers from 
the Continent. But it is in 
the half season that bargains 
are assured to real con- 


noisseurs. 
* * x 


Paris.—The bookstalls on 
the Quays have long been 
talked about and written 
about, and etchings and 
lithographs have been pro- 
duced showing the _bow- 
backed bibliophiles in search 
of their quarry. Personally 
I have found the Paris stall- 
keepers particularly keenand 
wary of allowing prints and 
old volumes to go at bargain 
prices. I hold the opinion 
that the stock has been 
sorted over by experts long 
before it comes to the French 
and cosmopolitan public on 
the Quays. In London there 
are the bookstalls in Far- 
ringdon Road and in Ald- 
gate, but I have learned they 
are well sifted by the leading 
booksellers, and that some of 
them are merely the scour- 
ings from well-known dealers. 

It comes, therefore, as a 
piece of delightful news to 
learn that a collector has 
picked up on the Quays by 
the Seine something like a 
hundred proofs of David 
Lucas’s mezzotints after 
Constable for twenty francs. 
What a bargain! I have 


noblemen and known connoisseurs come into the market examined them and they are superb. They represent Suffolk 
with great éc/at, and dealers come to London from the landscape with scudding clouds, and the rich undulating 


continent of Europe and from America to buy. 





country which Constable, the son of the miller made his own. 
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Constable saw the 
wind and the 
storm, and David 
Lucas faithfully 
translated him in 
rich velvety en- 
graved prints. 
* * * 
AMSTERDAM.— 
I have looked in 
vain for fineseven- 
teenth century ar- 
moires. Pictures 
in books of bur- 





A GRANDFATHER CHAIR 
Found in the English Provinces. Scrolled feet 
in the French taste. 


ghers houses and old Dutch masters’ 
interiors had led me to expect too 
much. The Dutch hold their posses- 
sions. There were innumerable Dutch 
brass objects offered for sale at auc- 
tions and elsewhere. But they were 
nearly all modern. Even in the villages 
in Holland it was almost impossible to 
retrieve a Dutch brass vessel at any- 
thing but an exorbitant price. As for 
Dutch Delft, of the older periods from 
the seventeenth century onwards, the 
whole country has been cleaned by 
dealers and collectors. There is hardly 
anything left except tourist trifles and 
sham antiques. 

So great is the mesmeric influence 
of the word “antique” in Holland, 
that it seems almost impossible to 
maintain trade on legitimate lines. 
Fabrication of brass, of old furni- 
ture, and of old delft I found so rampant that I buttoned 
up my pockets in disgust. And these replicas are manufac- 
tured for the markets of the world. There are countless 
thousands of Dutch fabrications in America. 

* * * 

Cotocne.—Here I found real connoisseurship and genu- 
ine value for the money. I secured a lovely necklace of 
iron, exquisite in design, like lace, for two pounds. These 
examples of old iron work are superb in artistry, and can- 
not be duplicated. There may have been a certain shame 
in robbing some German lady of her heirloom, but so it 
was, and the bargain offered was accepted. A lot of old 
German glass could have been secured at stupid prices, 
but everyone thought of the risk of transport and so all 


A Watinscoat CHAIR 





Probably made in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The arms, perhaps, a later restoration. 


Stood aside. Hence wonderful beakers and fine goblets 
where Germanic craftsmen had striven to emulate Murano 
and the Venetian glassworkers stood unheeded. 

* * * 

CopENHAGEN.—Here I found quite a lot of Russian art 
objects of a minor interest. The authorities in Russia have 
no little knowledge of art. They have retained their most 
valuable possessions. The fabulous jewels of the Russian 
court have been overhauled by Bolshevik experts and many 
have filtered into the European markets. Portable articles 
such as snuff boxes and jewelled ikons, are coming into 
Scandinavia. But the competition for supposed bargains 
makes them unavailable to the real collector. There is no 
poverty in Denmark and in Sweden, hence prices are 


above the normal. 
* * * 


THE EnciisH CountiEs.—Here 
are treasures. I illustrate what one 
finds. A grandfather chair, torn 
and tattered, with the influence 
of the early nineteenth century 
faintly observable in the back. I 
bought it and shall have it put in 
order after my own notions. 

After a week’s fishing in a village 
I obtained two chairs. One is a 
lover’s chair, just E.H. the initials 


made by a village car- 
penter for his sweet- 
heart. 

Our other chair is a 
prize. It is of the days 
of Charles I. in its 
Jacobean carving, just 
1630to1650. Undoubt- 
edly the arms have 
worn away and the vil- 
lage joiner has been 
called in to repair the 


* 
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Vittace CHair 
Jacobean in form. The cresting is unusual. 


damage.Hisclumsyad- 4 
ditions are observable. 
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‘The Home Market 


Antiques for (: Aristmas ‘Presents 


By BonDoME 


LMOST every shop in the uni- 
3 A verse advertises “gifts of indi- 

viduality.” But when the 
would-be individualist penetrates their 
mysteries, he finds just about the same 
things in one place as in another. He 
begins to learn that to most folk, be 
they shoppers or shop keepers, indi- 
viduality means merely the fashion of 
the individual mqment—or two mo- 
ments. It is quite apart from the at- 
traction of an interesting and unusual 





personality. 

The faé& is—in this day of articles multiplied by factory 
production, it is pretty nearly impossible to secure indi- 
viduality except in such rare instances as the direct service 
of a master is procurable to transform a fragment of his 
thought into a bit of bronze, or marble, or colored canvas, 
or precious metal. That is generally out of the question. 
That is why I am convinced that, by and large, the only 
way to secure individuality in gifts—whether for Christmas 
or any other occasion—is to utilize antiques. 

If they are of a sufficiently early period,-the danger of 
duplication is negligible. If they are of good design, they 
are likely to represent something either made to order or 
made in quantity so small as to amount to much the same 
thing. And when offered as gifts, they have a faculty—by 
virtue of some magic unknown to me—of 
suggesting a devotion of personal thought 
such as no modern donation, however exclu- 
sive, can approach. 

I had intended to expand this thought at 
some length this month in the Home Market 
and to append a 
succession of ex- 
amples illus- 


scribed. Unfor- 
\ 





we 


Two CuHatirs AND A PAINTED TRAY 


The chair on the left is perhaps more common than that on the right, but both are ea 


trated and de- 4 Gant or Hammerep Iron. thing, is procur- 
This might be used fora toaster a ble reasonably 





tunately there is no room 
for such expansion. Almost 
all that I can say is: Seek the 
shops. You will be surprised 
at the variety of interesting 
things, and at the distance 
which your money will travel 
among them. 

After any one has looked 
over a good collection of an- 
tique mirrors of plain walnut 
or mahogany, or of these 
woods decorated with a bit 
of gilded carving, or the old gilt mirrors, whether elabo- 
rate affairs richly carved from the days of Queen Anne 
and of the Georges’, or simple late ones with columned 
frames enclosing a miraculous landscape, he will hardly 
again care for a shining modern affair, whose elaborations 
are of plaster. In some cases the old ones cost little more. 
Old mirrors are to be captured below the twenty dollar 
mark. These will be small and simple. If the purse will 
expand to and beyond the hundred mark, it will find a 
variety of excellent temptations all along the way. 

Then there is metal ware. If some one wants a very 
beautiful Empire coffee pot in silver—French of Napo- 
leon’s time—I know where he can get it for a price which 
would defy modern duplication,—less than two yellow 

backs of a hundred each. In the same place 
is an eighteenth century pewter salt or sugar 
shaker of pewter, garlanded and medallioned. 
It suggests designs in both silver and porce- 
lain. Nationality? I do not know. Price? Less 
than fifteen simoleons, whatever those are. 
Sandwich 
glass, if you like 
that kind of 
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sily found. Try flanking a tray with Sheffield candlesticks instead of dogs. 
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Mirrors For Every Purse 


These old ones cost little more than the modern variety. 


enough, if cup plates are not insisted upon. The pictorial 
ones of these are expensive—too much so for any but the 
specialist, particularly in view of the fraudulent ones that 


are going about. 


The rage for Sandwich has rather kept down the price 
of European glass. Here is the individualist’s opportunity. 
Look over some of the colored and engraved Bohemian 
goblets and vases; examine some of the Waterford salts 
and the Waterford candelabra, and study the solid beauties 


of English cut compotes and decanters. 

My own fancy has been struck by 
some examples of really old Bristol— 
eighteenth century when the struggle for 
true porcelain was on. It is not com- 
mon. You will know it by its solid white- 
ness—like porcelain, and its simple 
painted decoration—almost in mono- 
chrome—again like porcelain. There are 
vases of this ware—with covers gone— 
that have the makings of entrancing 
chamber lamps, such as Sister Sue won’t 
be able to imitate without some diffi- 
culty. 

The exquisite colored porcelain figures 
and groups of Bow and Chelsea—or of 
the Continent—are rather expensive, 
though hardly more so than some more 
modern examples in similar wares. More 
within the limits of the average purse 
are the earthenware figures of Stafford- 
shire. They are less well modelled than 


their aristocratic contemporaries and somewhat less subtle 








A Rep Giaze Potrery Jar 
These make very handsome lamp bases. 


Coprer AND SILVER Bow Ls 
These are rivals of the work done by early American silversmiths. 


as well as every day folk, they are really 
closer to our understanding. 

In the way of oddments, why not for 
the state chamber a blown flask of dark 
glass and the wood mount which held it 
upright on the bedside table of the nabob 
who went to Bath and there imbibed the 
waters of that famous resort? I have 
never seen but one of these. And for 
serving something strong and quantita- 
tive and hot on a cold night, there are 
eighteenth century rummers looking like 
huge tea pots. 

Miniatures, enamels, Tassie impres- 
sions and portraits, bits of needle work, 
odd gems and really ancient cameos, 
jewelry made before the day of express- 
ing beauty with a steel die, crystal whose 
lustre is brighter for its age, mirrors whose 
dulled surface conveys a pleasant sense 
of quietness, silver trays, individual 
dishes, the one perfect piece of furniture, 


the choice is endless, but the appeal of each thing specific 


in color, but though they often depict gods and goddesses and clear. For individual gifts, anyway, buy antiques. 





Earty STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES 
These are less well modelled than their contemporaries of Bow and Chelsea, but are nearly as interesting and are less expensive. 
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Current Books and Magazines" 


Any book reviewed or mentioned in ANTIQUES may be purchased through this magazine. Address Book Department 


Tue Next-to-Noruinc House. By Alice Van Leer Carrick. Boston: The 
Atlantic Monthly Press; 252 pages, 60 illus. Price, $2.50. 
““‘Y BELIEVE that making a home should be a matter of both 

‘I leisure and affection; lacking either quality, people get a 
roof over their heads—an address, but nothing else.” That 
Statement in the Prologue of the Next-to-Nothing House is really 
the text of a series of personally conducted visits to and through 
the various rooms of a tiny cottage house whose furnishing repre- 
sents the developing taste and opportunity of the years following 
a housekeeping enterprise bravely undertaken when “we were in- 
conveniently poor.” 

It would, indeed, be difficult to discover a domestic motto 
more compact, more truthful, or more adequately expressed. Its 
phrasing is that of one who, having undergone experience com- 
mon to the great majority of us, is blest with the gift of sympa- 
thetic understanding and appealing expression. Her way of com- 
ing down to the level of her audience, of avoiding pedantry—or 
the appearance of it—of sharing her enthusiasms as well as her 
knowledge, of admitting her doubts and confessing her errors, 
makes Alice Van Leer Carrick and her writing dear to the hearts 
of collectors, would-be colleétors, and those folk who have natu- 
rally come into heirloom possessions. 

In her particular next-to-nothing house, however, the author 
Starts with an advantage not vouchsafed to every ambitious 
young housekeeper who is inconveniently poor. From the outset 
her dwelling possessed flavor: a mingling from elusive sources, the 
perfume of old-fashioned lilacs, the odor of venerable pines, the 
aroma of ancient and honorable tradition, and the mustiness of a 
dirt cellar and time-powdered underpinnings. There is bitterness 
as well as sweet in the composition of that flavor; but without 
some bitterness there is seldom flavor. It becomes as essential to 
quality as peat smoke in Scotch whiskey. An eighteenth-century 
cottage which has housed the student Webster, sheltered the 
birth of the founder of Wellesley College, sustained, with excel- 
lent provender, some generations of latter-day undergraduates, 
and survived an addition designed with that barbaric disregard of 
fitness which is the special prerogative of institutions dedicated 
to the higher life,—such a house affords a milieu for next-to- 
nothing furniture unapproachable by a modern Colonial with 
flapping dormers in the roof and brick veneer below. 

It seems, in fact, to demand for its inward completeness a 
genial admixture of style and periods, suggestive, somehow, of the 
admirations of successive dwellers within its walls, just as the 
aged walls themselves occasionally seem to emanate thoughts, 
feelings, impressions—sometimes even voices—that have pene- 
trated and charged their substance through long family cycles of 
happiness and pain. And, the demand recognised, such a place 
extends an all-embracing, all-unifying hospitality to whatever 
decorative waifs and strays—whether their origin be lofty or ob- 
scure—may seek its sanctuary. 

The Picture-Post-Card House of the first chapter is, therefore, 
the kind of house which may, by thought and judicious selection, 


developinto a Next-to-Nothing House. Thereafter follow morechap- 


ters dealing with the place in detail. If the process were one of 
description, it would probably be as dry as it sounds; if it were 
one of exposition its desiccation would be insupportable. But it 
is neither of these things. The.reader is conducted, personally and 
quite confidentially, from room to room; initiated into the special 
mysteries of each one’s special problem, and entrusted with its 
solution in terms of method and cost. He becomes not the object 
of a didactic monologue, but an accepted friend and confidant, a 
sharer in perplexities and triumphs. So he finds his own processes 


of judgment stimulated and, whether he agrees or disagrees, he 
remains alert, interested, and happily disposed. 
Nor is too much left to the imagination. The Next-to-Nothing 


House is fully illustrated—sixty-two plates among two hundred’ 


and fifty pages. The pictures are as frank as the text. In none of 
them is there evidence of dressing up for company. In this house 
what can be used is used. The choice and the rare hobnob with 
that which is not much of either. For in this mobiliary democracy 
the advantages of environment quite offset inadequacies of hered- 
ity, if any there be. 

A book like this may offer little food for the superior-minded 
connoisseur, little perhaps to that least happy of collectors, the 
person who has the money to purchase whatever may please a 
flitting fancy. Both are in the way of being a little dehumanized; 
and our book is a very human book, full of cheerful philosophy, of 


courage, of good-will; full, too, of those unpremeditated literary 


allusions that betray wide reading, comprehended. Out of these 
characteristics is woven an enveloping veil of romance through 
which we obtain our glimpses of an American household, estab- 
lished in inconvenient poverty and wrought slowly into complete- 
ness through passing years. That is the history of the majority of 
households. The problems of the next-to-nothing house are, at 
one time or another, the problems of most houses. It is safe to 
prophesy that the solutions of Alice Van Leer Carrick as re- 
counted in her latest book will find many ardent emulators. 

For the benefit of these, however, there should be appended 
a word of warning. There is often a wide difference between 
values and prices. The bargains cited in the Next-to-Nothing 
House, if accounted for in terms of hours spent in searching, of 
gasoline and motor tires, or of rural horse flesh, would take on a 
new and less alluring significance. Such items of expense, how- 
ever, must needs enter into the calculations of the dealer. What 
costs, in the mere act of transfer, but a few cents, may represent 
many dollars of outlay. 

And, again, it is easy, under the spell of a romantic fascination, 
to make the mistake of assuming that whatsoever is old, or seems 
old, is worth buying or preserving. Nothing could be further 


from the truth. One function of any period of civilization is to. 


create junk for the next. Out of the sifted junk emerges the worth- 

while antique. But it often requires great reStraint to await the 

emergence. 

The disciple of next-to-nothing, therefore, will need to keep his 
thinking clear, and his observation keen, if he hopes to buy not 
only inexpensively but well. And neither thought nor observation 
will avail him without sound knowledge. Even thus twice armed, 
he will do well if he succeeds in maintaining a reasonable average 
in his purchases. In short, colleéting, whether for purposes of dis- 
play or of actual use, is a sport for neither the careless nor the 
uninformed. 

The syren urge of the Next-to-Nothing House will lead many 
into its pathway:—and rightly and joyfully is this so. But all such 
should bear in mind that the book offers rather a starting point 
than a guide; an analysed record of one person’s exceptional ex- 
perience rather than a promise of general expectation. That, in 
part, is what makes it unusual, and within its unique but pur- 
posely restricted field—exceptionally valuable. 

Home Lire 1n Cotontat Days; Cuitp Lire 1n Cotoniat Days; Stace Coach 
AND TAVERN Days; Sun D1Ats anv Rosss or YESTERDAY. Four volumes in all. 
By Alice Morse Earle. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.50 each. 

N reprinting these four books the Macmillan Company has 
done a valuable service for collectors of many kinds of an- 
tiques, for Students of our Colonial period, and for all those who 
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love to read of old days and ways. Mrs. Earle unites a wealth of 
knowledge in her field with a charm of style which gives her pages 
a rare combination of information and readability. One “feels the 
grace of that distant place,” the charm of that old platter; one 
sits with the driver on the clattering stage coach, and sniffs the 
roses around the sun dial in the old garden. Yet she is never senti- 
mental, never glosses over the discomforts of old ways, nor erects 
our forefathers into plaster saints. Indeed, her sense of human 
foibles and characteristics is of the keenest, and her pages abound 
in glimpses of entertaining personalities,—divines, children, 
Indians, ladies, tavern keepers,—all as clear cut as silhouettes. 
There is a Stevensonian touch in these. Indeed, one feels that 
R. L.S., himself, would have enjoyed these books, especially the 
Stage Coach and Tavern Days, for he “liked a story to begin with a 
wayside inn toward the close of 17—,” and the terms, “post- 
chaise,” “the great North road,” “ostler and nag,” sounded like 
poetry in his ears. 

With this readability goes a large amount of fact and a con- 
siderable range of subject. Making allowance for the changes in 
places and things mentioned since the books were written, twenty- 
odd years ago, and for new light thrown by more recent studies— 
neither very great—one can depend on Mrs. Earle’s knowledge. 
She is a Student, accustomed to test her facts, and chary of draw- 
ing inferences from insufficient data. To the first-hand knowledge 
of New England ways, things, and traditions, obtained in her girl- 
hood in Massachusetts, her years of residence in New York have 
added familiarity with those of the Middle Colonies. She also 
uses considerable material from the South. 

The pictures alone, four hundred or more to each volume, make 
the books invaluable. All sorts of household gear, primitive and 
elegant,—costumes, portraits, old prints, schoolbooks, advertise- 
ments, signboards, vehicles, sun dials, and flowers,—are shown, 
to say nothing of old houses. The text describes the things 
pictured and a host of others, and puts them in their proper 
setting of time and place. It also, to a considerable extent, 
relates them to their predecessors and shows the course of their 
development. American things likewise are often given their 
proper relation to things in Europe. 

This is especially true in Sun Dials and Roses, which deals fully 
with the comparatively few old American dials, but gives much 
more space to the far more numerous and varied English, Scotch, 
and Continental examples. Such chapter headings as Classifica- 
tion of Sun Dials, Construction of Sun Dials, Portable Dials, Noon 
Marks, Spot Dials, Window Dials, the Sun Dial as an Emblem, 
show how Mrs. Earle has gone into the science and history of the 
subject; as others, the Charm and Sentiment of Sun Dials, Sym- 
bolic Designs, Mottoes, the Setting of Sun Dials, and Our Grand- 
mother’s Roses, show her appreciation of a delightful garden art. 
Only one chapter, the last, deals with her own experience as a 
collector, and it ends on a most amusing note, showing the expert 
taken in by that wayside pest, the farmer who sells his one relic 
every week. 

All who love gardens will enjoy the sun-dial book, and all 
who love the open road will delight in Stage Coach and Tavern 
Days. So will Students of the development of our national life. We 
are told how in the earliest days of the Colonies, New England 
town authorities induced men to undertake tavern keeping by 
extra grants of land privileges, and then made amusing modern 
raids on the taproom when its frequenters became too noisy. The 
important place in local affairs held by innkeepers as time went 
on is shown, the development of roads, of freight and passenger 
trafic, and of the postal service up to the early days of the rail- 
toad, with interesting comparisons with conditions in England. 
Some forty-five pictures of old inns are given, over thirty of sign- 
boards, and many of vehicles, from the two-wheeled “one hoss 
shay” to the huge Conestoga wagon. Collectors of jugs and tank- 
ards will find pictures to interest them, also. As for good stories, 
the pages are full of them. 

The volumes on Home Life and Child Life in Colonial Days 
have such chapters as the Kitchen Fireside, Foods, the Serving of 
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I KEEP IN STOCK: 


Sofas, bureaus, highboys, tables, chairs, bed- 
steads, mirrors, clocks, and old time metal ware. 
Likewise old glass, china and mirror knobs. 


I Repair and Refinish: 


Old and broken pieces of value, particularly 
where veneers, inlay, or painted decoration 
needs careful workmanship. 


I execute many commissions by mail and invite 
correspondence. 


E.W. ALLEN : 





W oodstock, Vermont 


ALSOP & BISSELL 


MAIN STREET 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 





“A quaint shop full of quaini 
old things.” 





Hollie Pye Gammons 


Advises all her good old Friends, Customers and others 


That at her Birter-SweEet SHop 
HATHAWAY ROAD, NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
They will find Antique Chairs, Tables, Pictures, 
Mirrors, Baskets, China, braided, woven and hooked 
Rugs, Pillows, and most other kinds of Antiques too many 
to enumerate, which she will sell from the largest to the 

smallest quantities. 
Likewise a very large and complete assortment of 
JEWELRY, SMOCKS, BATIK AND LEATHER GOODS 
lately imported, &c. ec. 





William K. MacKay Company 
Auctioneers & Appraisers 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON 


(One minute from Park St.) Te.epnone, Congress 1593 


Collections of Antiques and all kinds of household 
furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bought 
outright for cash. Catalogue sales a special- 
ty. Appraisals for inheritance tax, 
insurance, and other purposes. 


Some choice Antiques always on exhibition and for sale 
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ISTED below aresome of the 

AMERICAN ANTIQUEs I carry 
in stock. They are all unre- 
stored, butifpurchasedpromptly can 
be restored in time for the (hristmas 
and New Year holidays. 


Drop Lear Banpy Leccep Duck Foor 
TaBLE—open 4’ x 4’, closed 15” x 4’ 
Sotip CHERRY SECRETARY BOOKCASE, 
slope front to desk, solid panelled doors, 

beading round drawers, no brasses. 

Four Stope-Front Desks, two maple, one 
walnut, one applewood, no original 
brasses. 

PAINTED PINE TALL CasE CLock, wooden 
works. ; 

Terry Case Manocany Ciock, wooden 
works; many other clocks. 

Several Low-post Map te Bens. 

HeEpPLEWHITE MAHOGANY SERVING-TA- 
BLE, narrow inlay in legs, round drawer 
and top, original brasses on drawer, 
top about 18/’x28”. 

ManHocany PEMBROKE TABLE, drawer, 
original brass, stretchers missing, easily 
replaced. 

CHERRY PEMBROKE TABLE, no drawer. 

SIx-LEGGED Drop-LEAF CHERRY TABLE, 

square tapered legs. 

Many Manocany Drop-LeaF TABLES. 

LADDER-BACK RUSH-SEATED ARM-CHAIRS, 
Rockers; many other chairs, all styles. 

SNAKE-FOOT Birp’s-NEST TABLE, tip and 
turn top, about 26 inches diameter. 

BiankKeET CHEsT, white wood. 

Curty Map e Linen CHEst, two parts, 
three drawers at bottom, original brass- 
es, about 4 feet wide by about 7 feet 
high, at present painted red. 

FIvE-LEGGED Drop-LEAF TABLE, one leaf; 
drawer at opposite side; top, one piece 
pine, about 30 by 4 feet; base, oak 
painted brown. 

Several CANDLE STANDS; maple, mahog- 
any, cherry. Pine CRADLE. 

All orders will be promptly executed. Write if you cannot call 


A. WILLIAMS 


62 Ossininc Roap, PLEASANTVILLE, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE, 211 PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. 
Reproductions and Special Detail Work 
Antique Furniture Bought, Sold, and Restored 
NOTHING RESTORED UNTIL SOLD 


ee 
Meals, Light, Spinning, Weaving, Needlework, Schools, Games 
and the range of subjects treated is still greater. For Mrs. Earle 
has a way of giving, as illustration to one subjed, bits of informa. 
tion on another, thus affording the reader that sense of picking a 
treasure in an unexpected place which is so dear to the “an. 
tiquer.” The student of most of the things treated in these books 
may find elsewhere volumes on the subjects here handled in chap. 
ters; but he may find here backgrounds, sidelights, and pi@ures 
that the fuller treatises may lack. 

It is, however, to the general student, collector, or dealer 
rather than to the specialist, that these books will prove mos 
useful. They are capital books for the novice, for they are surveys 
of the general field. They open continual new vistas of interes 
and constantly tempt to further study. One wants to read the old 
diaries, letters, and memoirs quoted, to visit the historic collec. 
tions which house many of the articles pictured, and to see many 
more examples of whatever interests one most. As for the number 
of people who have been and are to be led into collecting by these 
seductive pages, who knows what their total may be? Mrs, 
Earle is as liberal with giving dates, places, and authorities as js 
consistent with readability. More in the text would brittle. But 
one seeks in vain for a satisfactorily full bibliography at the end 
of each volume. The indexing, however, is very complete and 
adequate. 





Antiques in Current Magazines 
CHINA 


DanisH PorcELAIN AND ITs ARTISTS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
tury. Victor P. Christensen, in November The Connoisseur. 
With excellent illustrations. 

Tue Fine Arr or Cuina. Jessie Martin Breese, in Country Life 
for November. A general article, with illustrations. 

Tue Matouica or Otp Mexico. Gardner Teall in November 
House and Garden. A short article, with illustrations, describing 
the ware made by descendants of sixteenth century Spanish 
potters. 

FURNISHINGS 

OccastonaL Cuairs. A. T. Wolfe in November House and Gar- 
den. Two pages of illustrations with brief text. 

Decorative Geocrapny. Harold D. Eberlein in Country Life 
for November. Four pages with illustrations, describing the use 
of ancient maps as a modern decorative feature. 


METAL 

Some Licut-Ho pers oF THE Past. F.Gordon Roe in November 
The Connoisseur. Candlesticks and their history, with three 
illustrations. 

Tue Harpware On Your Furniture. W. W. Kent in Good Fur- 
niture for November. The continuation of a series of articles by 
this same author. This, the seventh, deals with early American 
hardware. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Cotiectinc Oxp Warcues. Walter A. Dyer in Country Life for 
November. A history of watch colleéting and collectors with 
illustrations. 








Antiques in Leéture and Exhibition 


Antiques will gladly publish advance information of lectures and exhibitions in 


the field of its particular interest. Notice of such events should reach the editorial 


office, if possible, three weeks in advance of their scheduled occurrence. 


LECTURES 
Boston, Mass. 
The Boston Public Library. 
Free Thursday Lectures 
December 21 at 8 P. M. “Luca della Robbia,” by Charles 
T. Carruth. a 
December 28 at 8 P. M. “Stained Glass as an Artists 
Medium,” by Charles J. Connick. 
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The Museum of Fine Arts. 

Wednesday conferences. (Tickets may be had on application 
to the Department of Instruction) December 6, 13, and 20 
at 3 P.M. Lectures on Egyptian Art, by the acting libra- 
rian. 

Free Sunday lectures. 

December 3 at 3 P.M. Miss Helen Chapin on Chinese and 
Japanese Art. 

December 3 at 4 P.M. Mr. Joseph Lindon Smith, ‘“Exca- 
vations in Egypt.” 

December 10 at 3 P.M. Mr. F. H. Chase, “The Significance 
of Greek Vases.” 

December ro at 4 P.M. Mr. Henry L. Seaver. 

' December 17 at 3 P.M. Dean W. M. Warren on French 
Architecture. 

December 17 at 4 P.M. Mr. W. H. Kennedy on Greek 


terra-cotta statuettes. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
December 1. “Sculpture and Modern Tendencies,” by Gut- 
zon Borglum. 


New York Ciry. 
The New York Historical Society, 170 Central Park West. 
December 5. “Early American Windmills, the Colonial 
Motor,” by F. H. Shelton. 


EXHIBITIONS 


During March there is planned an unusual exhibition of dolls 
at a well known book-store in Boston. 

This exhibition, perhaps the first of its kind, is to represent, in 
a way that will appeal to children, the home life of our ancestors. 
It will contain examples of European and American dolls of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, together with their ward- 
robes, kitchen utensils, and furniture, should they chance to own 
any. 

If there are any readers of Antiques who possess dolls that 
they would care to lend to this exhibition, a letter to Miss Bertha 
Mahony at 270 Boylston Street, Boston, will bring quick response. 
All such dolls will be tenderly cared for, and returned to their 
proper owners after the exhibition. 





The Collector’s Biographical Dictionary 


Compiled by WALTER A. DyER 


(Continued from October ANTIQUES) 


Ives, JosepH, CHAUNCEY, AND Lawson. Clock-makers in 
Bristol, Conn., in the early nineteenth century. 


Jackson, JonaTHAN. A Boston manufacturer of brass and cop- 
per utensils in the first half of the eighteenth century. 


Jarves, Deminc. Founder of the glassworks at Sandwich, 
Mass., in 1825. A year or two later he made the first American 
pressed glass. 


_ Jenxs, Josepu. In 1630 he established the first American iron 
foundry at Lynn, Mass. 


Jerome, Cuauncey. (7793-1870.) One of the famous group of 
Connecticut clock-makers, an apprentice of Eli Terry. He 
Started in business for himself in a small way in 1818 and built 
up a large trade in Bristol and New Haven. 
Joun or Papua. An architect and designer whom Henry VIII 
imported with other artists and artisans from Italy about 1544. 
He was a factor in the early Renaissance movement in England, 
but little is known about his life. 


Jounson, THomas. A wood carver and furniture designer of 
the Chippendale school, who published ‘books of designs in 1750, 
1758, and 1761, showing picture frames, candelabra, etc., in 
extreme Rococo styles. 















REID'S 
Art Galleries 


New “Fersey’ s Largest 


Salesrooms 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


27-29 North Warren Street 
32-34 Chancery Lane 
TRENTON, N. J. 


H. M. REID 
Proprietor and -AuCtioneer 


ARE collections of early American and 

Rittsor furniture, China, Glass, Bric- 

a-Brac, etc. An unusual lot of Antique 

gold and silver pieces, cameos, old-time jew- 
elry of fine design, and fine porcelains. 

Picked at random from a most comprehen- 
sive assortment are: 

Very unusual Dutch Clock, in excellent 
condition, about 300 years old; one Grand- 
father’s Clock, in Curly Maple; some unique 
Shaving Stands in mahogany; Martha Wash- 
ington Mirrors; old Washington Andirons; 
some extraordinary sets of Candelabra, with 
old prisms; Communion Set of 6 pieces in 
Pewter, most choice and unusual; Sandwich 
Glass in many different examples, including 
nearly 100 Cup Plates; very attractive pieces 
of Miniature Furniture in Dutch Silver. 

Early American Mahogany drop-leaf 
Tables; very old Mahogany Bureau Desks; 
some old Highboys of great charm; a number 
of antique Corner Cupboards; a Rush-bottom 
Settee, in first-class condition; Colonial ma- 
hogany Mirrors; and some very old Chests of 
Drawers. 

Staffordshire China, which includes two 
pieces entitled “Burns and His Highland 
Mary.” 


Many other articles of extraordinary 
merit now on exhibition. 




























































Have Them Bound! 


sy IX numbers of ANTIQUEs with 


ecoiemes acter ore tenes ae eRe ee 


their index make a volume of 
convenient and valuable ref- 
erence. 
Why not have them permanent- 
ly and handsomely bound? 
The trouble is small and the 
price is insignificant. 
Binding in blue buckram, 
stamped in gold, identical in style 
with that of Volume I, for $2.50. 


How to ‘Do It 


Send your six copies postpaid; 
mark the package carefully with 
your name and address. Remit 
$2.50. We will do the rest. 

But do not send copies in any 
way marked or mutilated. These we 
cannot bind. 


Time Limited 
This offer is at a specially low 
price and can not hold for many 
weeks. It is subject to withdrawal 
without notice 
So please send copies without 
delay. 


De Luxe Binding 


If you wish a handsome binding 
in marbled boards with green, 
blue or red leather backs and cor- 
ners, the charge for binding will 
be $7.00 per volume. 

' But the result is a very beauti- 


ful book. 
‘Return Prepaid 


In any case, bound volumes are 
sent to you prepaid. 
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Address: 
ANTIQUES 
Binding ‘Department 


683 Atlantic Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 












_ became imbued with the spirit and technique of the Louis XIV 







Jones, Inco. (7573-7652.) The 
father of the classic revival in 
English architecture, the dictator 
of Style during the reign of Charles 
I, and the pioneer in that move- 
ment of which later classic re- 
vivals in architecture and furni- 
ture were the result. Born in Lon- 
don in the Golden Age of Eliza- 
beth, he was early apprenticed to 
a joiner, and later developed an 
aptitude for drawing and design. 
He studied in Rome and Venice 
and later enjoyed royal patron- 
age. In 1622 he completed the new 
Banqueting House at Whitehall 
in the Palladian style. Between that date and the Civil War he 
designed and erected many new buildings, public, semi-public, 
and private. 



















INIGO JONES 


Jones, Wituram. An English cabinet-maker of the early 
Georgian period, who published a book of furniture designs in 
1739- 

Kaurrman, Ance.ica. An artist responsible for some of the 
finest decorations on Adam and Sheraton furniture. She was born 
in Italy in 1741, went to England in 1765, married there, and re- 
turned to Italy in 1781. 


Kent, Wituiam. (7684-1748.) An English archite@ and de- 


signer. The forerunner of Robert Adam in the classic revival. 


Lamerte. A famous English silversmith, whose name has been 
given to the period of ornamental silverware, Rococo in type, 
from 1714 to 1727. 

Lanciey, Batry. An English architect and designer, born 
1696. With Thomas Langley he published, in 1739, a Treasury of 
Designs. 


LANGLEY, Tuomas. A contemporary and imitator of Chippen- 
dale, famous for his pier-tables and consoles. 


Le Roux, Bartuotomew. A French Huguenot silversmith, 
who worked in New York in the seventeenth century. He was 
succeeded by his son Charles. 

Litter, WituiaM. Established the Longton Hall pottery in 
1752. : 

Locx, Matrutas. An English designer of the classic school, 
forerunner of Adam and Sheraton, who published his first book 
of designs in 1752. In 1769 he published an important book of 
plates showing chiefly mirror-frames, girandoles, and tables. 


Lyman, Atanson. A lawyer of Bennington, Vt., who, in 1848, 
formed a partnership with Christopher Weber Fenton for the | 
manufacture of pottery. 


Manwarino, Rosert. An English Georgian cabinet-maker of 
the Chippendale school. In 1765 he published a book of designs, 
The Cabinet and Chairmaker’s Real Friend and Companion. 


Marot, Dantet. (Circa 1661-1720.) The most prominent 
figure of his time in the development of English furniture styles. 
Born in Paris, of a family of French craftsmen and designers, he 


period. Being a Huguenot, he fled from France in 1685 and 
worked for a time in Holland, where his work was somewhat 
modified by the Dutch influence. In 1689 he was brought to 
England by William III as royal archite& and Master of the 
Works. He designed many interiors and much furniture, and 
published books of furniture designs which show marked Louts 
XIV characteristics. 


Mayer, Tuomas. A Staffordshire potter of the late eighteenth 
century, who made the plates bearing the coats of arms of the 
American states. 
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McInTIRE, SAMUEL. A Salem architeét, builder, and wood-carver 
whose work was locally predominant between 1782 and1811 and 
js regarded today as among the finest examples of post-Colonial 
architecture. He followed in the footsteps of Sir Christopher 
Wren and the Adam brothers, and his interior woodwork, particu- 
larly, represented the best classic taste of the day in this country. 


Minton, Tuomas. An English potter who started a factory at 
Stoke-on-Trent in 1791 and added porcelain to his output in 
1796. He died in 1836, after being succeeded by his son Herbert, 
also a famous potter. 


Morris, Witi1aM. (7834-7896.) A poet who, with Edward 
Burne-Jones and others, founded the pre-Raphaelite school of 
decorative art which did much to improve public taste in Eng- 
land during the Victorian period. He was a true craftsman and a 
designer of furniture and decorations embodying genuine artistic 
ideals. In 1861 he founded a firm of decorators and manufacturers 
known as Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co. 


Mupce, Tuomas. (7775-1794.) A famous London clock- and 
watch-maker. 


MuLtikEN, SAMvEL. A clock-maker in Newbury, Mass., about 
1750. He was succeeded by his son Jonathan and his grandson 
Samuel. 

NeESz, JOHANNES. One of the Pennsylvania German potters 
of the early nineteenth century who manufactured considerable 
quantities of sgraffito and slip-decorated ware. His pottery was 
- near Tyler’s Point, Montgomery County, Pa. 


Norton, Captain Joun, and Wit.tam. These two brothers 
moved from Sharon, Conn., late in the eighteenth century, and 
Started the manufacture of red earthenware in Bennington, Vt. 
About 1800 they added stoneware to their product. In 1828 they 
were succeeded by Luman and Julius Norton, son and grandson 
of John. In 1846 Julius Norton formed a new partnership with 
Christopher Weber Fenton and Henry D. Hall and began the 
manufacture of the ware now known as Bennington. 


Puyrr, Duncan. (Circa 1757-1854.) A Scotch cabinet-maker 
who came to America when a youth and built up a successful 
business in New York. In many respects his was the finest work 
ever produced in America. It was splendidly constructed of the 
best grade of San Domingan mahogany and was enriched with 
carving of the most delicate and refined type. He developed a 
Style distinctly his own, based at first on Sheraton and later modi- 
fied by the American conception of the French Empire. Phyfe 
was a master of line and proportion as well as of carving, and the 
elements in his furniture which were original, rather than the 
adaptations, form its chief claim to distinction. After 1830 his 
designs were debased by the popular demands of the time. 


PINCHBECK, CHRISTOPHER. (7670-7732.) A celebrated clock- 
and watch-maker of London and the discoverer of the alloy of 
metals which is known by his name. 


Quare, DantEv. (7648-1724.) A famous maker of clocks and 
watches in London. 


Revere, Paut. (7735-7878.) 
Paul Revere, the Boston patriot 
of Revolutionary fame, was a sil- 
versmith, engraver, and manufac- 
turer of gunpowder, church bells, 
and rolled copper—a most ver- 
satile man. His silverware, which 
was equal in artistic quality to any 
produced in America, is valued 
more highly today than that of 
any other silversmith. He was 
born in Boston, of French Hugue- 
not lineage, and lived there all his 
life. His father was also a silver- 
smith, and, on his death, Paul, at 
the age of nineteen, took charge 





PAUL REVERE 





Wivuram K. MacKay Company 
cAuctioneers and Appraisers 
7 BoswortH STREET, Boston 





Important Sale at —Auction 


Tuesday, DECEMBER STH 
and following days at 2 o’cLock 


(olleétion of Fine cAntigues 


Stiegel and other American Glass, Lowestoft 
and other China, original pieces of Furniture, 
Bronzes, Pedestals, Fine Embroideries and 
Hangings, and other objects of art from 
various estates. 


(olleétion of A: igh-Grade ‘Paintings 


from the estate of Charles A. Campbell, 
Ipswich, Mass., and others. 


ON EXHIBITION, WITH CATALOGUE, FROM FRIDAY, DECEMBER I 





cAt the Galleries of 


Witiiam K. MacKay Company 
7 BosworTH STREET, Boston 





At Woodstock 


asec “Ucrmont so se 
OPPOSITE THE INN 





A great many nice 
things and some odd 
ones will be found 
among my antiques. 


Some beautiful fur skins, Venetian point and Valenciennes old laces, two 

bead bags, a pair of carved low post twin beds, a pair of canary yellow dolphin 

candlesticks, other glass candlesticks, a red Bohemian wine set, a Phyfe 
Pembroke table, a six legged birds-eye maple table. 


Mes. HELEN M. MERRILL 
WOODSTOCK VERMONT 








SOUTH SUDBURY 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


Boston-NEw YorkK STATE RoapD 


20 miles west of Boston 


SOMETHING FOR 
DEALER 


Just as released by 
Some OLp New ENGLAND Family 


MUSEUM §:: COLLECTOR 
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ANTIQUES 


Fitstorical and Old Blue (hina, 
Glass, (up Plates, 
Ornaments, Etc. 


MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 
260 BrowStreet, East Provipence, R.I. 
Telephone, East PRovipENCE 130-R 





Of Interest to Collectors 
A SALE of ANTIQUES 
from the Old Chelsea Shop 
will be held at LarcuDELL, 
Upper-Nyack, N.Y. 


(End of North Broadway :: No Sign) 
SELECTED ANTIQUES FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES 


Hooked Rugs Old Chelsea China Stencilled Chairs 
Cup Plates Pewter Old Glassware 
Colonial Coverlets Brasses Candlesticks 


Mail Orders will be attended to 


BRASS LS 
Old ae 


Our reproductions are most carefully made. 
We specialize in matching and repairing 
old brasses under old time processes. 
Samples sent. Prices moderate. 


Correspondence invited 


A. H. EATON, (ollinsville, (Conn. 


Flayderman & Kaufman 


65, 67, 68 CHARLES STREET 
BOSTON 

Invites inspection of their interesting collection of 

Early New England Furniture, their Pot- 

tery, Glass and China, in the belief that 

for gifts of lasting quality nothing is more 

appropriate and certain of appreciation, 











than are antiques. 





of the shop. His business was somewhat interfered with by his 
Revolutionary activities and his later industrial enterprises, but 
until his death he conducted the most fashionable establishment 
in Boston. His work is distinguished by exquisite beauty of de. 
sign and workmanship, his style being based on that of the Eng. 
lish silversmiths of the eighteenth century. 





Ricuarpson, G. An English designer and decorator of the 
Adam school, particularly noted for his Pompeiian treatments, 
He published books of designs for interiors in 1776 and 1816, 


Ripeway, Joun anp WIL.1am. Staffordshire potters of the 
early nineteenth century. They produced the Beauties of America 
series. ’ 


Ritrenuouse, Davin. (7732-7795.) A clock-maker, scientig¢ 
and prominent citizen of Philadelphia, who made a number of 
famous clocks. 


SANDERSON, RoBert. One of the earliest silversmiths in New 
England. He came from England in 1638 and became the partner 
of John Hull. 


Savery, Wi... (7722-7787.) A Philadelphia cabinet-maker 
who specialized in mahogany and walnut for the well-to-do of his 
period. He was one of the three or four Americans of that time 
whose work deserves to rank with that of their English contem- 
poraries. Though his designs belong, in general, to the Chippen- 
dale school, they exhibit much originality in detail and a keen 
native sense of proportion. 


SHEARER, THomas. A partner or employee of Hepplewhite, of 
whom little is known. He was the author of most of the designs 
in The Cabinet-Maker’s London Book of Prices and Designs, 
published for the trade in 1788. He was the originator of the 
sideboard which Hepplewhite and his successors developed. 


SHERATON, THomas. (7757-7806.) The last and, in some re- 
spects, the greatest of the Georgian cabinet-makers and furni- 
ture designers. He was a man of genius and an _ interesting 
erratic character. He was a poor business man, who made many 
enemies, and he died in want, but his exquisite taste in furniture 
design of the more chaste and delicate sort has never been sur- 
passed. He probably never made any great amount of furniture 
himself, but his books of design, of which he pvblished several 
between 1791 and 1806, were widely copied, and so influenced 
popular taste as to postpone nineteenth-century decadence for 
some years. His work represented a reaction from Rococo and 
the culmination of the classic spirit introduced by Robert Adam. 
With the exception of the grotesque designs of his last years, it 
was characterized by lightness, elegance, restraint, and great 
beauty of proportion and decoration. 


Sower (or Sovers), CuHrisTopHER. A German clock-maker 
who made tall eight-day clocks of good quality in Germantown, 
Pa., after 1730. 


Spinner, Davin. A potter from before 1800 until! about 1811, 
in Milford Township, Bucks County, Pa., who enjoyed consider- 
able local fame. He made some of the most interesting examples 
of Pennsylvania German pottery now in existence. 


Spope, Josian. (7733-7797.) Founder of the Spode potteries 
at Stoke-on-Trent, England. His son, Josiah the second (7754- 
1827), greatly enlarged the scope of the pottery and increased 
the popularity and excellence of its product, in partnership with 
William Copeland. They manufactured high-grade porcelain. A 
third Josiah Spode carried on the business until his death in 
1829. The ware is marked “Spode” or “Spode-Copeland.” 


Sprimont, Nicno.as. The famous manager of the Chelsea 
pottery from 1749 to 1769. 


STEVENSON, ANDREW AND Ra.pu. Two Staffordshire potters 
of the early nineteenth century who made plates, etc., printed 
with American views. 
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SriEGEL, Henry WILu1aM. (7729-1785.) “Baron” Stiegel was 
an eccentric character who, in Manheim, Pa., manufactured 
glassware, which has of late been eagerly sought for by collec- 
tors. He was also an ironmaster and town builder. He was born 
near Cologne and came to this country in 1750. He first made 
&oves at Elizabeth Furnace, and, by 1760, had become rich and 

rosperous. He led a life of feudal grandeur and ostentation until 
il! fortune came upon him. He started his glass making in 1766, 
importing skilled workmen from Germany and England. He 
landed in the debtors’ prison in 1774 and spent his remaining 
years in poverty. His glassware, which was German in type, was 
of extraordinary excellence and beauty and of great variety. 


SrusBs, JosEPH. A Staffordshire potter of the early nineteenth 
century, who made American views. 


Swain, ABRAHAM. An English furniture designer who pub- 


lished a book of drawings in 1745. 


Sync, Puiip. (7676-7739.) A Philadelphia silversmith. He 
was succeeded by his son Philip (7703-7789), who was a personal 
friend of Benjamin Franklin. 


Terry, Ext. (7772-7852.) One 
of the most famous of the Con- 
necticut clock-makers. He worked 
during the greater part of his life 
in Plymouth, Conn., and devel- 
oped the cheap clock with wooden 
works. 


Tuomas, SetH. (7785-1859.) 
An apprentice of Eli Terry, Seth 
Thomas became, early in the 
nineteenth century, the most 
prosperous and successful clock- 
maker in Conne¢ticut. He made 
= brass-movement clocks in Ply- 
asa penad mouth Hollow, which later be- 
came Thomaston. 





Tiyjou, Jean. A Frenchman who, as designer of the ironwork 
of St. Paul’s, Hampton Court, and many private mansions, 
exerted an influence over the development of decorative and 
applied art in England. Little is known of him save that he was 
born in France, was a contemporary of Grinling Gibbons, and 
worked under Sir Christopher Wren. 4 New Book of Drawings 
Invented and Designed by Fean Tijou, decidedly Louis XIV in 
feeling, was published in London in 1693. 


Torr, THomas. One of the first makers of English slip-deco- 
tated pottery at Wrotham in the seventeenth century. 


Tompion, THOMAS. (7638-1713. 
“The father cf English watch- 
making,” and watch- and clock- 
maker to Charles II, and William 
and Mary. He invented many 
improvements in watch mechan- 
ism. His clocks and watches today 
are very rare and valuable. 


Tucker, Wixiiam E tuts. The 
maker of the first American porce- 
lain worthy of note. He began 
experiments about 1825 in a small 
kiln in Philadelphia. His business 
grew rapidly. He made a great 
variety of ornamental and domes- 
tic ware, some of it in imitation of 
Sevres. He died in 1832, and was succeeded by his partners, 
Judge Joseph Hemphill and Thomas Tucker, who established 
the American China Manufactory. 





THOMAS TOMPION 





The COLONIAL SHOP 


22-24 Nortu WatER St., ACew Bedford, Mass. 


Located diagonally across from Whaling Museum 
Antiques of all kinds : Beds; Bureaus; Desks; Chairs; Tables; Pewter; 
Ironware; Snuff Boxes; Patch Boxes; Baskets; South Sea Island Relics; Brass 
and Copper Articles; China; Glass of All Kinds, etc. 


Of Special Intere# 
CUP PLATES SCRIMSHAW WORK 

H8 Wi.iams Boox—Green glass. My entire collection of ScrimsHaw 
H2 Witiiams Boox—Beautiful deep Work is now for sale as a collection— 

blue, lacey, opalescent; blackberry | without doubt the most comprehen- 

and rose center. sive and representative ever assembled 
Henry Ciray—No name. of this fascinating handiwork of the 
Henry Ciay— stars. hardy sailors who chased the whales. 
Rare Bunker HI. Shown by appointment only. 


W. W. BENNETT, Proprietor 


Headquarters for 
Christmas Gift Selection 





JANE FRANCES 


Antiques 


33 River Street : BoSton, Mass. 


On view a carefully selected collection 
of Antique china, colored glass 


and furniture. 
Correspondence solicited Phone HAYMARKET 2057 


(Member American Antique Dealers Association) 








TAN KARD 


MADE BY 


JOHN CONEY, Boszon 
(1655-1722) 

This is known as the Sargent tank- 

ard having been in that family up 

to the present time. Note the spout 

which was added during the tem- 

perance wave of 1825. 


A fine piece for a collection 
GEORGE C.GEBELEIN . 
79 CHESTNUT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


We repair and match old pieces. We execute commissions 





Avsert J. Hitt, Est. 1895 Ws. K. MacKay 


Hitt-MacKay Co. 
cA ppratsers 


For Inheritance Tax, Probate, Insurance, 
Division of Property, Etc. 


Sales for Settlement of Estates Arranged 
Auction or Private 


120 TREMONT STREET 


TELEPHONE, Congress 3167 


Boston, Mass. 
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cA Shop 


with thousands of things 


RareE SPECIMENS for CoLLECTORS 
UsEFUL ArTICLEs for the HoME 


It would please us greatly to have you visit our shop 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


1724 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 





Locust 3987 

IMPORTED CORRECT 
HARDWARE PATTERNS 
FOR FINE PERFECT IN 
PERIOD DETAIL 
FURNITURE AND FINISH 





These brasses are exact reproductions of antique handles. 
Finished in “Special Old Color,” they are, in appearance, 
difficult to distinguish from originals. 


SEND FOR A LEAFLET ILLUSTRATING THESE GOODS 


JoHN DUER & Sons, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1839 
Cabinet Hardware & Upholstery Supplies 
36-38 S. Cuar.es Sr. Battimore, MaryLanD 


Odd Old Bits av ruzr SHOP or 
WILLET SEAMAN 


Glass Chickens :: Curious plaster animals and 
birds from Pennsylvania :: Clay pots and mugs 
of rural origin :: Unusual bottles and flasks :: 
Unexpected furniture and ornaments. 


574 Lexington Avenue 





Telephone : PLaza 4339 New York City 





Hand-made Furniture Brasses 


Old-time 
methods 
faithfully re- 
produce 
originals in design, workmanship, and 
color. We make, match, copy, or repair 
anything. One piece or a thousand. 


Don’t ask us what we have ; tell us what you need 
and we will gladly send samples. 


Wm. Ball & Sons, Ma/vern (ceanty:) Penn. 
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TurNER, JOHN. (7762-1786.) A follower of Wedgwood, who 
made excellent jasper and basaltes. He was succeeded by his sons 
John and William. 


Van Brucu, Carot. A Dutch silversmith who settled in New 
York in the seventeenth century. 


Van Dyke, Peter. A silversmith of the firs part of the 
eighteenth century. He was a native New Yorker of Dutch 
descent and a craftsman of artistic gifts, surpassing those of 
most of his contemporaries. He was succeeded by his son Richard. 


VERNON, SAMUEL (7687-7737.) A famous silversmith of New. 
port, R. I., who produced a large quantity of ware of superior 
quality. 


Wa tt, Joun. The originator of the Worcester pottery in 1751, 


Wess, Joun. An English architect, following Inigo Jones, who 
kept alive the Palladian traditions until the coming of Sir Chris. 
topher Wren. 


Wepcwoop, JosiaH. (7730- 
1795.) The most famous of Eng- 
lish potters, a successful innovator 
and a true classicist. His artistic 
creed was much the same as that 
of Robert Adam. His pottery was, 
unquestionably, the finest that 
England ever produced, in work- 
manship, design, material, and 
color. He was also a man of great 
business ability and public spirit. 
He came from a family of Stafford- 
shire potters, and, in 1744, was ap- 
prenticed to his brother Thomas. 
In 1754 he was taken into part- 
nership by Thomas Whieldon of 
Fenton Low (q. v.). In 1759 he 
opened his own works in Burslem. The factory was enlarged and 
the business extended until, in 1773, Josiah and his cousin 
Thomas removed to Etruria. In 1768 he formed a partnership 
with Thomas Bentley, who handled the business end. Wedg- 
wood made many improvements in the pottery of his time, both 
in material and in design. He introduced queen’s ware, black 
basalt, jasper ware, and many other kinds. He employed some 
of the best designers of the day, including John Flaxman. Besides 
the ordinary forms of pottery, Wedgwood produced a notable 





JOSIAH WEDGWOOD 


| variety of plaques and medallions. The influence which he 


exerted on the general trend of artistic taste and appreciation of 
England can hardly be overestimated. 


Wuie.pon, Tuomas. An English potter of Stoke-on-Trent 
who was in business from 1740 to 1780. He introduced interest- 
ing tortoise-shell and agate wares. Josiah Wedgwood became 
first his apprentice and then his partner. About 1750 Whieldon 
was known as the best potter of his day. 


Witiarb, Aaron. (7757-1844.) Next to his brother Simon, 
Aaron Willard was the most famous of the Massachusetts family 
of clock-makers, and in a business way he was the most success- 
ful. He moved to Boston about 1790 and there made tall and 
shelf clocks and later banjo clocks, gallery clocks, and regulators. 
His business was carried on after 1823 by his son Aaron, who 
originated the lyre clock and other forms. 


Wiiarp, Benjamin. (7743-1803.) One of the famous family 
of Massachusetts clock-makers. He worked in Grafton, Lexing- 


ton, and Roxbury. 
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WiLtarD, Simon. (7753-7848.) 
Simon Willard’s clocks are per- 
haps more highly valued than 
those of any other early American 
clock-maker. He was in business 
in Roxbury, Mass., from 1780 to 
1839. He invented many improve- 
ments, and, in 1801, began the 
manufacture of the timepiece 
popularly known as the banjo 
clock. He also made many shelf 
clocks, tall clocks, and public 
clocks. His so-called presentation 
clocks are remarkable for their 
ornamental beauty and are highly 
prized by collectors. 


SIMON WILLARD 


Winstow, Epwarp. (7669-1753.) A prominent Boston silver- 
smith, whose work rivals that of Paul Revere. His mark was a 
shaped shield containing the initials “E. W.” above a fleur-de-lis. 


Wistar, Caspar. Founder of the glass works at Alloywaystown 
(later Wistarburg), Salem County, N. J., in 1739. The business 
was continued by his son Richard until 1781. 


Woop, Aaron. Member of a famous family of English potters. 
He succeeded Ralph Wood in business about 1770. He is said to 
have invented cream ware. 


Woop, Enocu. (7759-7840.) A son of Aaron Wood, the elder, 
and a well-known Staffordshire potter. He was known chiefly for 
his excellent portrait busts and was one of the first of the Stafford- 
shire potters to use American subjects for the American market. 
His favorite border was a pattern of seashells. 


Woop, Ratpu. (7775-7772.) An elder brother of Enoch Wood, 
who was closely associated with Wedgwood until 1766. In 1754 
he opened works of his own in Burslem and became famous for 
his mantel ornaments and tortoise-shell wares. He was succeeded 
by his brother Aaron and his son Ralph (7748-7795), who de- 
signed many of the famcus cottage ornaments bearing the Wood 
mark. Ralph Wood is known as the earliest and best of the 
Staffordshire modelers. 


Wren, SiR CHRISTOPHER. 
(7632-1723.) The work of Sir 
Christopher Wren, mathemati- 
cian, scientist, and architect, 
marks, in many respects, the 
climax of classic style develop- 
ment in England, and his influ- 
ence is still felt in our modern re- 
vivals. He was England’s greatest 
architect and one of her finest 
scholars. The great London fire 
of 1666 gave him his big oppor- 
tunity, and he rebuilt many of the 
churches and public buildings. 
One of his biographers lists 132 
notable works. He completed St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and Hampton 
Court Palace. His indirect influence on interior decoration and 
furniture design, and on the elevation of popular taste in general, 
can scarcely be overestimated. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 





Satling Ships of New England 
1607-1907 
By Joun Rosinson and GeorceE Francis Dow 

312 ship pictures, many reproduced for the 
first time, with colonial frontispiece and other 
illustrations and an Introduction (66 pp) de- 
scribing almost every rig known to New Eng- 
land waters from the earliest times. 


Large 8v0 (710), buckram, 436pp. Price, $7.50 


For saleby ALL THE LEADING BOSTON 
BOOK STORES 


Of the edition of 950 copies (which will not be reprinted) only a few copies 
remain unsold. 





Choice Suggestions 
for Christmas Gifts 


LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION 
PHOTOGRAPHS WHEN POSSIBLE 


Katherine N. Loring 


WAYLAND Tel. 76 MASS. 





FOR SALE 


ONE OF THE FINEST ANTIQUE STORES 
IN NORTH AMERICA, ESTABLISHED IN 
1899. TO CLOSE AN ESTATE, INCLUD- 
ING GOODWILL, $30,000.00 CASH BAL- 
ANCE ARRANGED. PRINCIPALS ONLY. 


W.A. G., c/o ANTIQUES 





CLARENCE H. ALLEN 
SELECTED cANTIQUES 
338 Cumberland Ave., Portland, MAINE 


Anderson, Carpenter and Rufle 
Antigue & Period Furniture 


Restoring of Antiques a Specialty 
Repairing & Upholstering. O/d Beds 
fitted with box springs 8 mattresses 


30 BoyLsTon ST. (unnei"os) CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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The Leonard Galleries 


Soon Open as Usual 


Recently damaged by fire, we are very busy 
preparing for a 


Bic FIRE SALE of 


ANTIQUE 


Furniture & Furnishings 
Many rare pieces only slightly damaged 


WRITE FoR DaTE OF SALE 


Appraisals and Outside Sales handled as usual; 


consignments received within a few days. 


LEONARD & COMPANY 
cAuctioneers & Appraisers 


46-48 BRoMFIELD STREET, Boston 
ESTABLISHED 1816 





Old ‘Utolins for 
Young Musicians 


O greater mistake can 
be made than that of 
Starting a young vio- 
liniSt with an inferior 
instrument, in the be- 
lief that it will do well 
enough for a begin- 
ning. 
Taste is formed from the 
outset and depends largely on the 
quality of the first instrument used. 
Yet quality need not imply excessive ex- 
penditure. Our catalogue lists excel- 
lent violins, mellowed by a century’s 
use, as low as $50. 


Write us of your requirements. 


LYON & HEALY 


62-95 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 
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“Greetings of the 


SCUSON 





Antiques 





George W. ‘RErnoxps 
1742 M Srreet N.W. 
WasHincTon, D.C. 






Unusual Sale of Antiques 


at the 


HO HO SHOP 


673 NortH Micuican AVENUE, Chicago, Ill. 


yi *- DAHLQUIST announces that 
1 she is leaving the city on January 
first for an extended period, and that she 
will therefore offer during the month of 
December, at exceptional reductions, her 
entire collection of antiques, among which 
are included: 


Italian, Early American, and other 
Antique Furniture. 

Early AmericanGlass,amongwhich 
are some fine specimens of Sana- 
wich, and a varied group of old 
flasks. 

Old Staffordshire Cottage Orna- 
ments. 

Wrought Iron, Brass, Copper, Sil- 
ver, and Pewter. 


Interest has been shown in the collection of old Stencil Chairs, 
including some fine examples of the Ho Ho Suop Stencil 
Restorations by Mr. Mahlon Moulds. 
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MRS. PERRY D. THOMPSON 


Harrison Street, LoweE.t, Mass. 


Open afternoons from 2 until 4.Other hours by appointment 
TELEPHONE, Lowell 2780 





Blue Hen Antique Shop “ANTIQUES 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE, MIRRORS, WOVEN FABRICS 
CHINA, PEWTER, BOTTLES, Etc. Choice Selection of Sandwich Glass 


FOS. E. DORAN. 


SMITH’S FERRY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Main Hicuway BETWEEN Hotyoke AnD Nortuampton _ Phone, Holyoke 824 





(hina, Furniture, Rare Glass, Piétures 


Boston Antique Exchange 


33 Charles Street, Boston 


It will pay you to visit here when in Boston. Conceded to be the 


GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


eAll the Best of the Old New England 





Geo. N. siitivniee: Puataat ria si Ant 19 ues in 5 Loc k 
Uisit Mrs. CLARK’S SHOP|FRANK GARDNER HALE 
You will find many unusual gifts for Christmas JEWELRY ENAMELS 


Pair of yellow Dolphin candlesticks, pair green crucifix candlesticks, pot- 
tery jars for lamps, pressed glass lamps for the boudoir, colored glass 
toilet bottles, Chinese courting mirror, lustre pitchers, Staffordshire orna- 
ments, paper weights, fireplace fittings. Write if you cannot call. 


EIGHTH St. Next to 


onit’,,) NewBedforde Mass. 


The Studio Shop 


Fine Old Furniture, China, Pewter, Glass, Silver, and Many Other Things 
Designs and Estimates given for the resetting of old jewelry 
2 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, DEWEY 1522M 





Colonial Antique Oriental Company 


Grecory Bartevian, Proprietor 
Offers for sale some beautiful Curistmas Girts, very suitable for 
antique and curiosity lovers. Prices are moderate, goods are guaran- 
teed as presented 
We invite inspection of aur exclusive collection 
151 CHARLES STREET, Boston, Mass. 
; TELEPHONE, Haymarket 4595 


At the Sign of the Four-Poster 
HARRIS -Antique Shop, Branpon, VERMONT 


ys exceptionally fine collection of early AMERICAN FuRNITURE 

in Curty Map te, Cuerry, Pine and other woods. 

(2 Pairs of Hepplewhite Dining Tables in Cherry) Sandwich & Stiegel 
Glass, and other interesting things. 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT BRANDON 





Large Assortment of 


Historical and Conventional Glass Cup Plates 
Bottles, China, Linen, and Fine Furniture 
For Anything Old, Visit or Write 
The Antique Shop of MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kino Street, Pottstown, Pa. 


S.E. HOLLOWAY formerly Samuet Hotoway 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Gold Gilder 
of Antique and —Modern Picture and Mirror 


Frames and Fine Furniture 
61 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON 





A S the large% hooked rug dealer in BoSton, I 

have on view at all times a varied collection of 
hooked rugs. Dealers alive to the increased intereSt 
in hooked rugs and the expanding market will write 
for my lif at once or ask me to ship on approval. 


A Few Rucs For CoLtector’s TRADE 


L. DAVID, 147 Cuartes StreEET, Boston, Mass. 


HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


cAmerican Furniture, Pewter 
Brasses, (‘locks 


321 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





Glass, Brass & China, Colonial &-Antique Furniture 


The Mohawk Antique Shop 


P. J. DEMPSEY, Proprietor 


SPRING STREET, WilliamSfown, Mass. 


BANJO-CLOCK MOVEMENTS 


and Parts for ‘Repairs 


Perfect Reproductions of the Famous Simon Willard 
Movements 


G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 








ET 
GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLOS 


Originals and (opies of the Old Masters 
MUSICIANS SUPPLY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


218 TREMONT STREET AND 60 LAGRANGE STREET 


avd you win ae 
VS, 4% 
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ETHEL HALSEY KAUFMAN 
Specialist 
Early American Glass 


STIEGEL SOUTH JERSEY 
SANDWICH 


Fine Old Furniture, (locks, and 
Historical (hina 


NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


“Twelve miles by rail or motor from New York City” 





O-= is not a new shop of old things. For year, 
our Store in Bangor, Maine, has been selling to 
a satisfied clientele of collectors. We made hundred; 
of friends throughout the country, and we hope, by 
expanding our business and maintaining our bys}. 
ness policy, to add many new ones. 

We invite collectors and those interested in antiques 
with a view to furnishing the home to visit our CHartrs 
STREET Store. They will find an especially large as. 
sortment of glass, besides furniture, ship models, prints, 
and paintings. 


THE MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP 


42 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON 





C. F. LIBBIE & CO. 
Booksellers and Appraisers 


(Book Auctioneers for Over Forty Years) 
3 HAMILTON PLACE, ROOMS 214-216 


BOSTON 


Specialists in Early Western Travels and Voyages, Indian 
History, American Revolution, Naval History and 
Biography, South Sea Voyages, Whaling, 

Early New England Town Histories 
and Genealogies, etc. 


Large or small lots of books purchased for cash. 
Appraisals made for probate, income tax or insurance. 






forget, a nice hooked rug for mother. 


Old Stamps Wanted 


Large and small lots of old U.S. and foreign stamps bought for cash. 
Revenue and entire envelopes with stamps especi- Fé Mion 
ally wanted. Book collections also purchased. 
Write me what you have or send by mail registered ‘Barton 


and best cash offer will be submitted. 
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4 4 F the ti hen the Wise M he littl f Bethlehem beari he first 
peat aniertale sci beramaennt tak ah eae eanetopenei 
From the Treasures of Long Jsland’s Famous Antique Shop 


you can select or buy by mail gifts of value and refinement: charming antiques ‘from early American homes; gifts that stir 


the hidden strings of memory, doubly precious because of association. 
Among the things gathered for you are large collections of gleaming lustre, rare early American and Sandwich glass, cup-plates, paper 
weights, salt cellars; softly shining pewter; candlesticks of brass, glass, and Sheffield; Staffordshire ornaments; Currier prints—and don’t 


We have prepared a descriptive and priced list of gifts for Christmas. Send for it. 


Katharine Willis 


272 HitisipE AVENUE, Jamaica, Lone Istanp, NEw York 


20 minutes from BRoapway, via Pennsylvania Station 


= METCALFE 


Antiques, Furniture 
Works of Art, Etc. 


COR. FEDERAL AND NORTH 
STREETS 


SALEM, MASS. 


Phone, JAMAICA 0272-W 


683 Atlantic Avenue 


REFERENCES: Citizens National Bank, 
. New England Trust Co., of Boston 
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AMAZING ANTIQUE 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Such rarities are seldom seen; thick, sparkling, velvety. Some of my rugs are 
now in museums, many were pictured in leading rug books. Volume of sup- 
ply is off go% since 1914, and will fall more. Persia is bare of antiques today. 
Each rug is a collector’s dream, the best of over 10,000, That is why I have 
sold rugs in all of our large cities. Descriptive list on request; then, if you like, 
I will prepay an assortment on approval. 


MELVIN D. REED 
Antiques 


700 WASHINGTON STREET SouTH BraintreEE, Mass. 
OPPOSITE THAYER ACADEMY 

Maple Highboy Original Brasses. Double Chest of Drawers Old Brasses. 

Serpentine-front Desk Old Brasses. Nine early New England Desks. 











L. B. LAWTON Sxansaraues, N.Y, | Sect Soe ee ene 
ellie Sprague Lockwood H. SACKS & SONS 
ANTIQUES 62-64 HARVARD STREET, BROOKLINE, Mass. 


All Kinds Bought and Sold. Also (hina 


g WESTPORT AvENUE (Post Road), Norwa.k, Conn. 
TELEPHONE, Norwalk 845 


Colonial Tea Room 


TELEPHONE, BROOKLINE 865 


Antique Furniture 
Brass Antiques Restored 





Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 Chapel Street, New Haven,(onn. 


Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass Goods 
All kinds Colonial Relics, Embroideries, Laces, 


Jewelry, Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 
All of our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 


, WILLIAM W. SPRAGUE 


M. S. SIMCOE, Successor 
2I BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 


We decorate chairs and trays, 
_ regild mirrors, paint dials and 
: glass panels for clocks and mirrors 








AT THE SIGN OF THE LINEN WHEEL 
Of Special Interest 


Sheraton bureaus, swell and straight front; beautiful curly 
maple, carved four-post beds; Dutch table, tavern table; 
Windsor chairs, secretaries, many other interesting things. 


C. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro, N. H. 


New England’s Colonial and 
Oriental Rug Repairing Shop 


Hooxkep Rucs WasHED, REPAIRED 
AND WovEN 


STEPHENS, Specialist 


g10 NortH Suore Roap, Revere, Mass. 
Telephone, REVERE 1176-R 








WILLIAM B. MCCARTHY 
ANTIQUES 


30 Hotus Street, Boston 
Telephone, BEACH 4517 


Old Fashioned “OLIVIA” 


APPLIQUE PATCHWORK AND Cross 
StircH Linens, Foorstroot Tops 
Old Sampler Designs Cross Stitch Patterns 
Suggestions submitted on individual designs. 
Send reference for goods on approval. 


The Homestead, which is 200 years old, contains many choice antiques 


The Bomestead (Mrs. L. A. Vernon) 


1464 FairFIELD AVENUE (Boston Post Road) BRIDGEPORT, Connecticut 

















When in PHILADELPHIA 


call at 


OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Old Glass, (hina, Pewter, Etc. 


1026 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 


When in Chicago visit 


THE TREE GIFT SHOP 
Fessie F. Leathers 
Selected Antiques: Early American and French Period Furniture 
Bristol and Sandwich Glass, Fine French Vases, 
Clocks, Old Brasses, Lace, Rugs 
Send for my list and learn what this delightful shop has for you. 


LamBeErT TREE Stupi0 Bipe., 673 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 





ANTIQUES 


DOOR KNOCKERS, CANDLESTICKS 
MAKE ACCEPTABLE GIFTS 
We have a large collection of Antiques in their original condition 


PHILA. ANTIQUE COMPANY 
633 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA., PA. 


e e > 
Y*Ol# Curwosity Shop 
Offers a choice selection for Christmas ‘gifts. Old 
Glass, China, Shawls, Rugs, Andirons & Furniture. 


Open the year round. Special attention to mail orders 


Joun C. Granam, 2 Lynde Street, Salem, Mass. 





Antiques 
Cabinet Making 
Polishing and 
Repairing 


F C POO LE Upholstering 
BOND’S HILL 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
TELEPHONE, 1585W 


Cushions 


‘and 


Drapery Work 


___ Reproducing Period Furniture a Specialty 





Staffordshire Figures &} Printed Wares 


Tai CanDLESTICKS 0f SHEFFIELD PLATE, SILVER 
SeRvING DisuEs and Cuoice OLD CHINA 


Fliss J. McCann 


866 North Howard Street Ba.timoreE, MARYLAND 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Caution: This department is intended for those who wish to buy, sell, 


or exchange anything in the antique field. 


While dealer announcements are not excluded, it is assumed that the 
sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who wish to 
dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they may be 
either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised in the 
“Clearing House” should, therefore, be sure of their own competence to 
judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond to wanted 
advertisements should assure themselves of the responsibility of pros- 
pective purchasers. ANTIQUES cannot assume this responsibility for its 


* may arise. 


readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for misunderstandings that 


Rates: Clearing House advertisements should be paid for when sub- 
mitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum ¢ 
$2.00. Count each word, initial, and whole number as a word 
and address as one word, and send check with copy. : 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed by 
number only, he should be addressed by his number in care of Antiqugs 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. ' 

Where requested, ANTIQUES will prepare copy. 


harge, 
name 





WANTED 


FOR SALE 





GEO. WASHINGTON GLASS CUP-PLATE, octag- 
onal edge; also cabin with Liberty Cap on flag pole. 
State price and condition. No. 241. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE SUPREME COURT RE- 
PORTS. Set or odd volumes and other law books 
wanted. Send for list. G. A. Jackson, 106 Pember- 
ton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


TO COMMUNICATE with parties interested in en- 
graved gems. Buy, sell or exchange. G. W. Tracy, 
1704 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. : 


OLD HAND WOVEN COVERLET in blue and red, 
or rose and white. Must be large enough for use on 
field bed. Emity C. Dimock, Nuttal, Gloucester 
Co., Virginia. 

A LID for a Blue Diamond Pattern Sugar Bowl. 
Ws. E. Monracve, 209 Franklin Avenue, Norris- 
town, Pa. 


CRIMSON BROCATELLE sufficient to cover two 
small sofas and curtains for three long windows. 
Mapve.inE McCann ess, 808 17th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


MAHOGANY SEWING STAND, with one large 
compartment, with or without drawers. Must be 
in good condition. KaTHERINE GREELEY, 410 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PAIR MAHOGANY ANTIQUE TWIN BEDS, 
pineapple posts preferred. Give full descriptions 
and price. No. 243. 


SILHOUETTES, paper-cuttings, books illustrated 
with silhouettes, and wax portraits wanted, at 
reasonable prices for my collection. Especially 
those signed or labeled by the artists. Rev. GLen 
TitteEy Morse, West Newbury, Mass. 


LADY WISHES TO CONNECT with Tea Room 
Antique Shop, ten years’ practical experience as 
manager; references. No. 239. 


ANYTHING PRINTED in Boston and Cambridge; 
pamphlets, books, acts, laws, resolves, papers, 
handbills, and anything printed that is old, odd or 
curious wanted for cash. G. A. Jackson, 20 Pem- 
berton Square, Boston, Mass. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, manuscripts, diaries, log 
books, documents, written by noted people or of an 
historical interest, wanted. G. A. Jackson, 106 
Pemberton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, almanacs, New Eng- 
land primers, before 1830; books and pamphlets re- 
lating to American history, before 1840; guides; dia- 
ries, and books of travels, also pamphlets relating to 
California, Oregon, and other Western States, pub- 
lished or written before 1865; old letters, docu- 
ments, etc., written by famous Americans or relat- 
ing to American history; Indian narratives and 
captivities; printed single sheets; material relating 
to the American Revolution; books and pamphlets 
printed in the Colonies, and many other things 
wanted. Cash by return mail. Cuarves F. Heart- 
MAN, 612 Middlesex Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


AMERICAN GLASS FLASKS. Write what you have 
to offer; also early American 3-mold glass, so-called 
“quilted and ribbed pattern,” especially in any 
color other than clear white; also Bennington Pot- 
tery. Send descriptions and prices to George S. Mc- 
Kearin, Hoosic Falls, N. Y. 












































PEWTER AND RARE CUP-PLATES, also curious, 
choice and rare Sandwich, including pair bee-hive 
and thistle cake plates. Mrs. Heren Lancuanps, 
20 East 46th Street, New York City. (Miss Steven- 
son’s Shop.) 

MAPLE AND MAHOGANY FURNITURE, bureau 
desks; four post beds; cherry tables; cup plates; 
glass and Adams china. Ftorencr W. Upson, 
Dundee, N. Y. 


MAHOGANY CHEST DRAWERS, small size 
$60.00; cherry half column chest drawers, $60.00; 
candlestand rich heavy mahogany, $25.00; early 
Howard Banjo clock handsome walnut case, 
painted panels, made for Eli Holden, $50.00. 
Above pieces have been refinished. Kerns ART 
SHop, 1725 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BANJO CLOCK, original glasses; mahogany Shera- 
ton secretary, scroll top; mahogany Sheraton high 
post bed; small, rare black English walnut desk, 
built 1735, original brasses. Dorotuy L. Brown, 
The Kettle and Crane, Boscawen, N. H. 


FROM A BOOTJACK TO A SIDEBOARD. Clocks 
big and little, mahogany (Colonial); copper, brass, 

- glass and china. Lanterns, chairs, models, sail- 
maker benches, 6 ft. long; sea chests. Write me 
your wants. GLoucesTER Curiosiry SuHop, 32 
Main Street, Gloucester, Mass. 

PRIVATE COLLECTOR of Sandwich and other 
early glass flasks and bottles will gladly exhibit to 
other collectors by previous arrangement. In New 
Jersey, one hour by motor from 42nd Street. 
Duplicates for sale or exchange. No. 242. 

















RUSH BOTTOM CHAIRS in sets of six, some very 

: fine attractive sets, painted black and decorated 
with old gold design in antique colors. New rush 
bottoms and in perfect condition, ready for use 
$18.00 each. Send for photo. Josepu Lacey, 1034 
Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PAISLEY TRAYS, some with antique frames, 
others made of long-seasoned curly maple. Old am- 
ber glass set, four pieces, $12.00. Rutu A, Rosin- 
son, 2 Charles Street, Wellsboro, Pa. 


COLONIAL SIDEBOARD, made before 1800. ¢ feet 
6 inches long x 44 inches high, 10 inches back 
board, three doors, centre one convex, three draw- 
ers, two end ones convex, perfect condition, will 
submit photograph. $600.00. Mrs. F. C. Drew, 
53 South Street, Warwick, N. Y. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS for sale. Large stock always 
on hand. Let me know your wants. I also buy an- 
tique firearms. JozE Kinpic, Jr., 336 West Phila- 
delphia Street, York, Pa. 


SWELL FRONT BUREAU, mahogany, with ma- 
hogany inlays on face, cherry sides on sides, top 
and posts; Sheraton type. Also tavern table 6 feet 
long of maple. GREEN Mountain AnrTiQue Suor, 
Ludlow, Vermont. 

















EXTRAORDINARY COLLECTION of hooked 
rugs. Prices ranging from $2.00 up. Will send C. 0, 
D. express, subject to examination. State price and 
design. Davip RuBENSTEIN, 63 Park Street, Rock- 
land, Maine. 

EARLY AMERICAN GLASS, goblets, lamps, 
dishes, Also some old china and silver. May be seen 
by appointment. Mrs. Cuartes L. Gort, 69 Rut- 
land Road, Flatbush, Long Island. 








SET GEN. HARRISON (DATED) CUP-PLATES. 
Beautiful copper lustre jug 6 inches; pewter plates; 
porringers. Liquor case, 6 bottles, gold etched. 
Mrs. J. HERBERT MarBLe, 2 Salem St., Haverhill, 
Mass. 

WHITE CENTRE INDIA SHAWL, nearly three 
hundred years old; cost fifteen hundred, seventy 
years ago. Price reasonable. No. 240. 


BED COVER, century old chintz, applique sunburst 
and lattice, 27 x 35 inches; needs only flounce to 
finish. Also perfect old bead bag; lace scarf, linen 
applique. Emma G. Borpen, 99 Franklin Street, 
South Braintree, Mass. 

NOTGELD. Paper money issued by German Towns, 
at close of war; very beautiful designs for collectors. 
Send $1.00 for selection. HEInIcKE, c/o Antiques. 


SUPERB CRUCIFIX. The rare crucifix published in 
ANTIQUES for July, p. 36, is offered for sale, 
twelfth century, copper, bronze and enamel. Prob- 
ably a museum specimen. RE Ic, c/o Antiques. 


ANTIQUES. Hunting antiques all the time. Let me 
know your wants. E. R. Guerin, Hopkinton, N. H. 


WORLD WIDE COLLECTION of antiques and 
curios for gifts and decorations, THE LitTLe Sxop, 
10 Park Street; Boston, Mass. 


HAND-BOUND BOOKS, new and old books re- 
bound in full leather and half bindings. Moderate 
prices, gold tooling. Mary Partert, 1617 Park 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


SMALL TIP TOP TABLES standing 30 inches. Tall 
dish top measuring 14 inches in diameter, painted 
in black lacquer and has flower designs finished in 
dull antique colors. $15.00 each. Send for photo. 
Josepu Lacey 1034 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























COLLECTION OF OLD SHIP LANTERNS, six 
large with corrugated glass, three green, three 
white; two smaller green and red glass. Suitable for 
‘lighting country grounds. No. 244. 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR wishes to dispose of 
twenty-five early American lamps, several in pairs; 
in pewter; Sandwich blue, canary, white pressed 
and blown; later ones in ruby, blues, etc. Sold only 
as a collection. No. 245. 


OLD BRASSES. Ten oval bail handles, five escutch- 
eons design, dove in flight, olive spray in bill, 
Peace embossed above bird. Heavy OLD LYONS 
SILK, 9 yards, 36 inches wide; elaborate magenta 
floral pattern and pearl-gray background; proof; 
magnificent for gowns, panels, draperies, uphol- 
Series, $175.00. Other desirable antiques. Miss 
Juuta D. S. Snow, 277 Federal Street, Greenfield, 
Mass. 


TABLES, including Chinese lacquered, Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite, Dutch foot and others. Two braided 
rugs, 10 feetx 10 feet. New Encianp ANTIQUE 
Suop, corner West Broadway and Union Street, 
Bangor, Maine. 


SLENDER FLUTED-LEG SHERATON CARD 
TABLE, Serpentine front bureau; original brasses; 
emerald green glass plate with eight rows of stats; 
walnut highboy; pair of opal and old blue glass 
candlesticks with rare lamp to match; pair of old . 
gazing globes on attached short pedestals; six straw 
berry tea cups and saucers; four-piece amber glass 
table set, including covered comport; eleven deep 
amber clover leaf sauce dishes; two blue Nigh 
before Christmas (Syntax series); rare Sandwich 
comport; Duncan Phyfe love seat; early candle- 
Stand, one tin and one wood. Many fine smal 

_ 
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tables and stools. Myikes Antique Suop, Bur- 
lington, Vermont. 
COLONIAL SHELF CLOCKS, reasonable prices; 
photo on request. A. M. Herriman, § Prospect 
Street, Gloversville, N. Y. 


PRISMS, BOBECHES (with hook for prisms), in 
crystal, sapphire blue, amber, annagreen, amethyst, 
purple, red; star prisms, Colonial English prisms on 
hand. Boxien’s ANTIQUE CurIosITy Suop, 80 
Munroe Ave., Rochester, New York. 


DIXON TEAPOT (pewter); Leonard Reed & Barton 

~ teapot (pewter); corner cupboard, maple, good con- 
dition, original glass in door; Hutch table, 4 feet 
diameter, maple base, pine top. No. 247. 


STRAIGHT BACK CLAW FOOT SOFA, seat 72 
inches x 22 inches, $200.00. Mahogany love seat, 
$60.00. Pair mahogany ottomans Ogee frames, 
$40.00. Mahogany card table, lyre base, $65.00. 
Pair three-branched girondoles, three-section 
prisms, double marble base, $75.00. Pair Stafford- 
shire dogs, right and left, 13 inches high, $35.00. 
Four vaseline yellow Sandwich glass candlesticks, 
petal tops, loop base, set $38.00. Ages of Man and 
Woman Currier prints, original frames, pair, $23.00. 
Brass fireplace set, fender, claw feet andirons 32 
inches high, shovel, tongs, poker, $100.00. M. 
ScuuyLeR MacLean, Box 503, Lenox, Mass. 


BLACK WALNUT WHAT-NOT, about 70 years 
old, Sands approximately five feet high. In perfect 
condition. F. Wead, Canton, N. Y. 

OLD MAHOGANY, CURLY MAPLE, STEN- 
CILED CHAIRS, ottomans; footstools; prints; 




















mirrors; clear and colored glass lamps; candle- 
Sticks; cup-plates; salt cellars; decanters, goblets; 
finger-bowls; bottles; Staffordshire dogs and figures; 
lamps with prisms; china; vases; bead bags; cov 
erlets; quilts; hooked and braided rugs; solid brass 
fireplace set; andirons; tongs; shovel; poker and 
Stand; old sconce; needlework, and other things. 
Mrs. GitBert Spooner, 10 Harlem Street, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

CHESSMEN. Beautifully carved ivory set from 
China; Paisley shawl, 8 feet x 5 feet, white center; 
Chinese embroidered silk shawl, apricot shade, deep 
fringe. V.SrocKWELL,go Exeter St., Boston 17,Mass, 











LUSTRE TEA SET. Six green glass finger bowls; 
six blue glass finger bowls; china vases; Sandwich 
glass; candelabra; perfume bottles and many other 
pieces suitable for Christmas gifts. Mrs. C. A. 
Brouwer, 260 Brow Street, East Providence, R. I. 

PRIVATE COLLECTORS ONLY. Collection of 
Whisky Flasks, many rare, several unique. No. 246. 

RUSH SEATED CHAIRS, three and four slats, nat- 
ural wood finish, $8.00 and up. Children’s chairs 
like above, $10.00. Tavern tables, $15.00 up. Sets 
of painted nursery furniture with four post beds, 
single or pairs. Rush seated chairs, $50.00 up for 
sets. Lamps with prisms and globes from $12.00 up. 
Fine old quilts and spreads, Ox-Bow ANTIQUE 
Suop, Newbury, Vt. 

BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. Jugs and Tobies of 
Bennington, Swan-hill, Staffordshire, Lustre, Rock- 
ingham, Wedgwood, Bristol, hound-handle. Pres- 
sed, Stiegel, Sandwich, Stoddard glass. Furniture. 
Mr. and Mrs. Georce Parker BOLLEs, Jr. 











VENEERED CHEST DRAWERS, block front, her- 
ring bone, very rare. Mrs. G. W. Hopper, 7105 Au- 
burn Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A RARE SPECIMEN OF WISTARBERG.Dor- 
otuy O. Scuusart, Inc., 145 Fifth Avenue, Pel- 
ham, N. Y. 


MAHOGANY SHERATON SIDEBOARD, original 
except brasses. Mahogany Sheraton dining table in 
two parts, reeded legs. M. L. Miner, 23 James 
Street, Greenfield, Mass. 


CUP-PLATES—genuine Benjamin Franklin, proof; 
Chancellor Livingston; Cadmus; Bunker Hill; Fort 
Meigs; 1831 Eagle; CONSTITUTION; plain Henry 
Clay; plain General Harrison; very rare Irish Harp; 
all in proof condition. Best offer accepted fer col- 
lection or individual plates. Tappan, c/o Antiques. 


CARVED OAK DESK-BOX of the seventeenth 
century. Also antique Meleg rug. No. 248, 


GLASS CUP-PLATES,200 historical, Stiegel pitcher, 
early glass lamps, dolphin candlesticks, opalescent 
curtain knobs, plates blue, canary, star and feather 
design. Historical flasks and bottles. Jos. YaEcER, 

1264 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SET OF SIX SMALL SHIP ETCHINGS, in small 
blue painted frames. Size 5 inches x 6 inches. They 
are etched by hand. Price $15.00 for set. JosEPH 
Lacey, 1034 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SECRETARY, mahogany, about 1830, glass doors, 
interior shelving. Small piece, convenient for many 
purposes. Also, mahogany sofa of similar style and 
date. Both pieces excellent condition. No. 249. 





























COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 


Henceforth Antiques will maintain this Co.tvectors’ GuipE listed alphabetically by states. 


The charge for each insertion of a dealer’s address is $2.00. 


Longer announcements by dealers whose names are marked* will be found in the main advertising columns. Contracts for less than six months not accepted. 





CALIFORNIA 

*M. A. LOOSE, 4122 Los Feliz Boulevard, Los 

Angeles—General line. 
CONNECTICUT 

*ALSOP AND BISSELL, Main Street, Farmington 
—General line. 

*D. A. BERNSTEIN, 205 Westport Avenue, Nor- 
walk—General line. 

*A, H. EATON, Collinsville—Reproduction of An- 
tique Brasses. 

*FARMINGTON STUDIOS, Farmington—Gen.line. 

*THE HOMESTEAD, 1464 Fairfield Avenue, Bridge 
port—General line. 

*NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD, 9g Westport 
Avenue, Norwalk—General line. 

*“MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1125 Chapel 
Street, New Haven—General line. 


ILLINOIS 
*HO HO SHOP, 673 North Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago—General line. 
‘LYON AND HEALY, 61-84 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago—Old violins. 
*TREE GIFT SHOP, 613 North State Street, Chi- 
cago—General line. 
MAINE 
"CLARENCE H. ALLEN, 338 Cumberland Avenue, 
Portland—General line. 
NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, corner W. 
Broadway and Union Street, Bangor—General line. 
MISS STETSON’S ANTIQUITY SHOP, to Spring 
Street, Brunswick—General line. 
a MARYLAND 
JOHN DUER & SONS, INC., 36 South Charles 
Street, Baltimore — Cabinet Hardware, Uphol- 
stery Supplies. 
*MRS. McCANN, 866 No. Howard Street, Balti- 


more—General line. 


‘ MASSACHUSETTS 

ANDERSON, CARPENTER & RUFLE, 30 Boyl- 

; ston Street, Cambridge—Repairersandgeneralline. 

CHARLES S, ANDREWS, 37 Charles Street, Bos- 

; ton—General line. 

BITTER-SWEET SHOP, Hathaway Road, New 

: Bedford—General line. 

BLUE HEN ANTIQUE SHOP, Harrison Street, 

i Lowell—General line. 

BOSTON ANTIQUE EXCHANGE, 33 Charles 
Street, Boston—General line. 


*BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street, 
Boston—General line. 

*BROOKS REED GALLERY, INC., 19 Arlington 
Street, Boston—General line. 

*R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswich—Antique rugs, re- 
pairer of rugs. 

*J. P. CALDWELL, 8 and 9 Hamilton Place, Bos- 
ton—General line. 

*MRS. CLARK’S SHOP, Eighth Street, New Bed- 
ford—General line. 

*COLONIAL ANTIQUE ORIENTAL CO., 151 
Charles Street , Boston—General line. 

*LEON DAVID,147 Charles St.,Boston, Hooked rugs. 

*JOSEPH E. DORAN, Smither’s Ferry, Holyoke— 
General line. 

*FLAYDERMAN AND KAUFMAN, 65, 67, and 
68 Charles Street, Boston—General line. 

*JANE FRANCES, 33 River Street, Boston—Gen- 

eral line. 

*ESTHER STEVENS FRASER, 64 Dunster Street, 
Cambridge—Stencilling furniture. 

THE GARDENSIDE WORKSHOP (HELEN C. 
HAGAR), 14 Washington Place, Peabody, Dec- 
orating and stencilling mirrors, furniture, clocks, 
trays, etc. 

*GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street, Bos- 

ton—Antique jewelry and silver. 

*GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sudbury 

—General line. . 

*FRANK G. HALE, 2 Park Square, Boston—Antique 

jewelry. 
*HILL-McKAY CO., 120 Tremont Street, Boston— 
Appraisers. 
HERBERT N. HIXON, Old Parish House, West 
Medway—General line. 
*JORDAN MARSH COMPANY, Washington 
Street, Boston—Early New England furniture. 
*JOEL KOOPMAN, INC., 18 Beacon Street, Boston 
—General line. 

*LEONARD & COMPANY, 46-48 Bromfield 
Street, Boston—Auctioneers and Appraisers. 

*C. F. LIBBIE & COMPANY, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston—Rare Books and Old Prints. 

*KATHERINE N. LORING, Ye Old Halle, Way- 

land—General line. 

*MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP, 42 Charles Street, 

Boston—General line. 
*WM. K. McKAY CO., 7 Bosworth Street., Boston— 





Auctioneers and Appraisers. 


*J. S. METCALFE, corner North and Federal 
Streets, Salem—Genera! line. 
*THE MOHAWK ANTIQUE SHOP, Spring Street, 
Williamstown—General line. 
*MUSICIAN’S SUPPLY CO., 218 Tremont Street, 
Bogton—Old Violins, Violas, and ’Cellos. 
*WALLACE NUTTING, Framingham Center, 
Framingham — Consultant on Early American 
Furniture. 
*OLD CURIOSITY SHOPPE, 30 Hollis Street, 
Boston—General line. ; 
*F. C. POOLE, Bond’s Hill, Gloucester—General line. 
*QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE, Queen Anne Corners, 
Accord—General. line. 
LOUISE R. READER, 216 Appleton Street, Low- 
ell—General line. 
*MELVIN D. REED, 700 Washington Street, South 
Braintree—General line. 
*I. SACK, 85 Charles Street, Boston—General line. 
*H. SACKS & SONS, 62-64 Harvard Street, Brook- 
line—General line. | 
*SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, 147 Tremont Street, 
Boston—Antique furniture, jewelry, ship models. 
*SIMON STEPHENS, gio North Shore Road, 
Revere—Hooked rugs, repairer of rugs. 
*SOUTH SUDBURY ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sud- 
bury—General line. 
*WM. W. SPRAGUE (M. S. Simcoe), 21 Bromfield 
Street,Boston—Hand painted dials and glass panels. 
*A, STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter Street, Boston— 
Jewellers and repairers of jewelry. 
*THE COLONIAL SHOP, 22-24 North Water Street, 
New Bedford—General line. 
THE LITTLE COTTAGE, 493 Auburn Street, 
Auburndale—General line. 
*YE OLDE CURIOSITY SHOP, 17 Lynde Street, 
Salem—General line. 
*THE WITCH HOUSE, Salem—General line. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF THE AMERICAN 
CITIZEN’S CLUB, Peterborough—Tea room and 
general line. 
MAX ISRAEL, Henniker—General line. 
*C. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro—General line. 
*E. A. WIGGIN, 350 State Street, Portsmouth— 
General line. 
NEW JERSEY 
*ETHEL HALSEY KAUFMANN, Nutley—General 
line. 
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WILMER MOORE, 18 West Broad Street, Hope- 
well—General line. 
*H. M. REID, 27-29 No. Warren Street, Trenton— 
Auctioneers and Appraisers. 

L. RICHMOND, Freehold—General line. 

C. M. WILLIAR, 31 Main Street, Bradley Beach— 
General line. 

NEW YORK 


MRS. HELEN C. LANGLANDS, 20 East 46th 

tStreet, New York,—General line. 

HAZEL H. HARPENDING, Dundee—General line. 
*L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles—Hooked rugs. 
*FRED J. PETERS, 384-386 Broadway, Murray 

Hill, Flushing, Long Island—General line. 
*SIDNEY K. POWELL, 17 East 8th Street, New 
York City—General line. 
*EDITH RAND, 161 West 72nd Street, New York 





SEAMAN WILLET, 574 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City—General line. 
*KATHARINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Avenue, 
Jamaica, Long Island—General line. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
*THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF MRS. M. B. COOKE- 
ROW, 265 King Street, Pottstown—General line. 
*WM. BALL & SON, Malvern—Reproduction of 
antique brasses. 
FRANCIS D. BRINTON, Oermead Farm, West 
Chester—Early Pennsylvania furniture, glass, etc. 
*HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 321 South Eleventh 
Street, Philadelphia—General line. 
*FERDINAND KELLER, 216 South Ninth Street 
Philadelphia—General line. 
L. JANE MERRICK, 206 South Camac Street, 
Philadelphia,—Antiques and Pictures. 
DAVID B. MISSIMER, Manheim—General line. 





RHODE ISLAND 
*MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER, 260 B 
Street, East Providence—Antique glassware eine 
*G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket—Clock repairin ” 
MABEL K. ROGERS, 109 Waterman Seas 
Providence—General line. . 


VERMONT 
*E. W. ALLEN, Woodstock—General line. 
*CHELSEA SHOP, Chelsea Green, Chelsea—Gen. 
eral line. 
*HARRIS ANTIQUE SHOP, Brandon—General line 
*HELEN M. MERRILL, Woodstock—General line 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
J. J. HECK & CO., 427% Tenth Street, N.W 
Washington—Antique jewelry; general line, 
*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M Street, N.W 
Washington—Antique furniture. a 
THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 Conneéticut 
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DOROTHY O. SCHUBART, INC., 145 Fifth 
Avenue, Pelham—General line. 
*STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, 873 Madison 
Avenue, New York City—General line, firearms. 
*THE COLONY SHOPS (Ginsburg and Levy), 397 
Madison Avenue, New York—General line. 
FLORENCE W. UPSON, Dundee—General line. 
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General line. delphia—General line. 





*OSBORNE’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia—General line. 
*PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE COMPANY, 633 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia—General line. 
MARTHA DE HAAS REEVES, 1807 Ranstead 
Street, Philadelphia—General line. 
*A. WILLIAMS, 62 Ossining Road, Pleasantville— | *ARTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut Street, Phila- |*S. EDWARD HOLOWAY, 61 Hanover Street, 


Avenue, N. W.—Antique furniture, curios, objects 
of art. 
ENGLAND 
*J. CORKILL, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, Cheshire— 
General line. 
REPAIRERS 


Boston—Restorer of old wood and metal. 
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Wy . Many of those who have received a year’s 
The elcome Gift! subscription to ANTIQUES as a_ birthday 
or Christmas gift have been so delighted that they have written to express 
their pleasure to us as well as to the giver. You must have friends to whom 
a subscription beginning January, 1923, will be warmly welcome. Send the 
subscription now; and we will forward an announcement card at Christmas 
and the January number at the ges oe. ‘ Mate 

. If, like many others, your subscription 
Your Own Renewa * expires in December, may we suggest a 


renewal now so as to avoid possible failure to receive the first number of 


683 Atlantic Avenue 
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W hen in Los Angeles, (alifornia 
SA. A. Loose’s Antique Shop 


cAt 4122 Los Fetiz BouLEvarD 
Mail address, Lock Box 6, Glendale, California 


Welcomes Visitors, Collectors, Dealers 
On the Main Highway between Hollywood and Pasadena 


ANTIQUES 


AND FOR YOURSELF 


Volume III, January, 1923. The first number of the first year is unprocur- 
able. Don’t risk losing your claim on the first number of he one vest 

‘ ollections develo 
Sell What You Have Outgrown: Frown einen 
followed by new acquisitions. Ready funds for making purchases are ob- 
tained by selling duplicates or less prized examples. The task of seeking 
the elusive is less difficult if the want is advertised. To sell, to buy, or to 
exchange items of collecting interest, advertise in the Clearing House of 
ANTIQUES. The rate is Io cents per word, address counted as one word. 


Boston, Massachusetts 





CHARLES S.ANDREWS 
eAntiques 


37 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, HAYMARKET 2225 





PERSONALLY ACQUIRED ANTIQUES 


From the Early Settlements of New England 
Furniture, China, Glass, Cup-plates, Lamps, Candlesticks 
Flasks, Pitchers, Jugs, Homespun Coverlets 
Copperplate Chintzes 


E. A. WIGGIN 


Opposite 
350 STATE STREET pore, Rocxincuam PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


THE WITCH HOUSE 


at Salem, Mass. 


Antique FURNITURE, GLass, CHINA 
of genuine merit 
(Some particularly good Lowestorr) 


GRACE ATKINSON 


















SIDNEY K. POWELL 
The Quaintest Antique Shop in New York City 


Hooked Rugs, Furniture, Mirrors, China 
Early Glass and Silver 


17 East EicutTu STREET Telephone 


STUYVESANT 4904 


J. P. CALDWELL CO. 


8 & g Hamitton Piace, Boston 
The China and Glass Repair Shop. Expert Appraisers, Buyers and SELLERS 
Antique Furniture, China, Glass, and Ivories 


Repairers of Pear], Ivories, Fans and Tortoise Shell 


J. P. CALDWELL C. CANDY 
Telephone, BEacH 8666 Formerly Crystau Patace, London 














GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


Dealers in 


Rare, CuHoice and ANTIQUARIAN Books 
ENGRAVINGS and AUTOGRAPHS 
Correspondence with buyers and sellers solicited. Visitors welcome 
TWO STORES: 


sa Park STREET, ga ASHBURTON PLaAceE :: :: Boston, Mass. 





STENCILLING by the ORIGINAL Process 


Antique Painted and Stencilled Furniture 
refinished with the Old-Time mellowed 
Color and delicate Shading 


ESTHER STEVENS FRASER 


64 DuNSTER STREET CamBRIDGE, MassACHUSETTS 


—" 
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Birthday Thanks <9 Holiday Greetings 


NV birthdays it is more blessed to receive compliments than to indulge in 
self-glorification. ANTIQUES, therefore, wishes merely to advise its 
friends that, with this December number, it completes its second volume 
and, hence, the first year of its existence as a magazine. 


ANTIQUES Came into the world with a considerable heritage of worthy 
ambitions and high ideals. Twelve months have not seen all the ambitions 
realized or many of the ideals shattered. The former circumstance is at- 
tributable to inward failings; the latter to an unexampled warmth of 
welcome and loyalty of support on the part of the public. 


It thus seems appropriate that this first birthday should be signalized by 
a word of very sincere thanks to contributors, readers, and advertisers, 
whose generosity of thought and deed has glorified the task of publish- 
ing, with the aura of friendly personal helpfulness. 








ANTIQUES regrezs that with a subscription list that has increased seven- 
fold from the initial group, it has not been able to supply all its more 
recent subscribers with the complete files which they have a flattering 
way of requesting. 


The pirst number, that for January, 1922, is out of print and, appar- 
ently, unobtainable. Of the other numbers of Volume I, there remain 
perhaps 100 sets. Some numbers of Volume II show signs of running 
short. But approximately 200 sets are available. 


This is more or less confidential information. At the present rate of 
absorption, there will soon be no back numbers of Volume I or Volume 
II to be had. If there is any benefit in this knowledge, ANTIQUEs believes 
that it belongs to present readers and subscribers. 





So much for the past. Into the year that lies before it, ANTIQUES looks 
with happy confidence. And to the ever-widening circle of its friends it 
would extend, together with the expression of birthday gratitude, its own 
felicitations and good wishes for Christmas and for the days beyond. 





ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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An Elizabethan Piece 


THE court cupboard held a 
very important position in the 
furnishing of Elizabethan man- 
sions. The word “‘court”’ was 
used in opposition to the word 
“livery.” The court cupboard 
held all the wines, dry foods, 
and candles used by the lord 
and lady of the manor, while 
the livery cupboard was used 
for the servants’ supplies. 


The Elizabethan court cup- 
board illustrated here is of an 
unusually small size. In per- 


oak inlaid with holly and bog 
oak. The Roman arch and 
columns are used in both the 
upper and the lower sections. 
The carving is very character- 
istic of the period and is re- 
peated on the balustrade and 
the upper part of the panels. 

You will find other unusual 
and remarkable things on dis- 
play on our third floor. 

Our director has recently 
returned from a very success 
ful trip through England and 
the Continent. 








fect condition, it is made of 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 
Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 


@ 1922, S.,C. & L. Co. 
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